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PEACE OF VILLAFRANCA AND ITS RESULTS. 


Ts process of extracting historical conclusions from con- 
troversial State Papers may at first sight appear to 
resemble gold-washing, winnowing bushels of chaff, or any 
similar operation in which rejected rubbish bears a large pro- 
portion to the residuum of useful solidity. Disputes, how- 
ever, like those which have been lately carried on between 
Austria and Prussia, derive a certain interest from the 
knowledge that the truth must lie somewhere, although both 
parties may do their utmost to bury it in a heap of conven- 
tional verbiage. An Indian police magistrate listening to a 
charge of assault, while he takes it for granted that all the 
witnesses on either side are perjured, nevertheless endeavours 
to conjecture the merits of a quarrel which has undoubtedly 
a real existence. After a careful study of the various 
despatches, and of the hazy explanations in the English 
Parliament, the share of the neutral Powers in the 
Peace of Villafranca ceases to be wholly unintelligible. 
No two Governments ap to have been acting in. 
concert, although the wishes of the English Ministry gene- 
rally coincided with the designs of the Emperor of 
the Frencu. Prussia desired to involve England in the 
responsibility of a peremptory mediation, and Austria wished 
Prussia to act as the representative of Germany rather than 
as one of the Great Powers of Europe. The ingenious author 
of the whole disturbance, finding it expedient to escape from 
the commotion which he had excited, evidently saw that a 
commencement of negotiation would furnish an opportunity of 
profitable misunderstanding. Accordingly, Count WALEwsKI 
transmitted, through Lord Jonn Rosset, a project of paci- 
fication addressed to Austria; and the Emperor Napo.eon 
fav his adversary with the confidential information 
that a scheme of which none of the neutral Powers had 

proved was the result of their joint deliberations. In 
pine the only sentence of the correspondence which could 
have been written by a sensible man discussing private 
transactions, Baron Scuuternirz “ regards it as a proceeding 
“ foreign to customary relations in time of war, that one of 
“ the belligerent parties should allow itself to be informed 
“ by the other, its adversary, as to the disposition of neutral 
* Powers.” After the interview of Valeggio, future nego- 
tiators will scarcely be induced to place additional confidence 
in the chivalrous candour of hostile Emperors. As Baron 
ScHLEINITz suggests, there was at least sufficient reason for 
inquiring at Berlin whether the rumour of a joint mediation 
was well founded, and whether the terms were correctly 
stated. 

The published correspondence confirms the impression that 
Lord Joun Russext’s despatch to Lord BiroomrreLp had in 
substance been communicated to the French Government. 
The document itself, though prolix and heavy, is com 
tively unobjectionable, and even the Constitutional platitudes 
which of course adorn it resemble the respectable common- 
places of a country paper rather than the withering 
and defiant truisms of Mr. Dovetas Jerrotp. The 
opinion of the English Government was undoubtedly judi- 
cious. It would have been unreasonable, after Magenta and 
Solferino, to require the restitution of the state of things 
before the war; and while Austria still held the Venetian 
fortresses, all attempts at mediation might naturally be 
thought premature. The policy of England ought, however, 
to have been communicated to both belligerents, or to have 
been confided exclusively to the neutral Powers. The French 
project, plagiarized from Lord Joun Russe.’s despatch, 
was plausibly represented as an English proposal, and to 
alarm the Emperor of Austria it only became necessary to 
invent the statement that Prussia and Russia’ had adhered 
to the scheme. On the whole, it is fortunate that the com- 


ion of blundering and sharp practice led to a result 


which is perhaps not altogether to be deprecated. Prussia 
willingly escaped both the necessity of war and the responsi- 
bility for peace ; Austria obtained a compromise which leaves 
the strength of the Empire untouched ; and judicious English- 
men see with satisfaction that the cause of Italian inde- 
pendence is once more separated from the triumphs of French 
ambition. If, too, the consciousness of having been tricked 
checks the cordiality of Austria towards France, the danger 
of a new Holy Alliance of the three great military des- 
potisms will be proportionably diminished. 

The Conference of the late belligerents at Zurich, after 
adjusting the apportionment of the Lombard debt, will be 
principally employed in discussing the return of the exiled 
Dukes to Tuscany, Modena, and Parma. There is reason 
to fear that the representative of Sardinia will be out- 
voted or set aside by his more powerful colleagues. France 
and Austria are likely to concur in the opinion that Italy 
ought above all things to be protected against the danger of 
acting for herself. The agents of the banished Princes have 
probably given the fullest assurances at Paris of their willing- 
ness to exchange Austrian supremacy for French protection, if 
they are restored to their vacant thrones; and in the case of 
Parma, it is not unlikely that Napoteon IIT. may find satisfac- 
tion in the opportunity of affording his patronage to a ci-devant 
daughter of France. The assurances on which Lord Jomy 
Russe relied may have been perfectly compatible with the 
intention of exercising an irresistible pressure on the people 
of the Duchies. Even if the whole of the French army eva- 
cuates Italy, a veto on the territorial dizement of 

ie ont will force the people of Tuscany and of the neigh- 
bouring provinces to choose between existing dynasties and 
‘some new system which may be rendered impossible by in- 
testine disputes. The Sardinian Commissioner in Modena, 
the prudent and patriotic Farry, can only assure those whom 
he is forced to abandon that King Vicror Emmanvet will 
continue to advocate and defend, to the best of his power, 
the right of Italians to regulate their own Government. At 
Zurich there will be little use in arguing against any resolu- 
tions which may be adopted by the more powerful parties to 
the negotiation. 

The farce of recommending reforms in the Papal States will 
probably be repeated, at the risk of denying, on the part of 
Austria and France, as well as of Sardinia, what Pius IX. 
calls the immortality of the soul. On this question, also, 
the two Great Powers will assume the initiative, even if they 
differ in their wishes or in their anticipations of success. 
Both will be perfectly aware that the question can only be 
solved by the withdrawal of the foreign garrisons, which 
might compel the Porg to make terms with his subjects. If 
the results of the Papal domination were less melancholy, 
there would be something amusing in the hold which the 
helpless Government of Rome maintains on the masters of 
half the world. Catholic Europe, under its two rival chiefs, 
is in the position of an enlightened constituent body, where 
the Red, White, and Blue party on one side, and the Black 
and Yellow on the other, regard with equal respect and 
jealousy some dispassionately corrupt old attorney with a 

undred votes at his absolute control. In private, and 
even in public, they declare that he compromises the cha- 
racter of the borough, and if either could trust the other, 
both factions might possibly consent to dispense with 
his discreditable assistance. After a contest, there is 
even a question of 4 petition in which the practices of 
the Independents and their leader may be ex but 
all the time the indispensable master of the situation quietly 
hums his favourite tune of Quare fremuerunt gentes. He 
well knows that when the disturbance of the moment has 
passed over, he will continue to hold the balance of parties, 
and that on occasion he may even determine for either 


section the choice of individual candidates. At this moment 
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all his townsmen would unite in defending his character 
against the officious attacks of outside patriots. In short, the 
Pope can threaten his patrons with aloss of influence abroad, 
and in some instances he will have the means of embarrassing 
them at home. Louis Puruprre and Casimir Perrier 
recommended Grecory XVI. to reform his administration ; 
but as soon as they occupied Ancona he felt that he was 
safe from their further interference, and that he had 
acquired an additional guarantee against the discontent 
of his subjects. The Prestpent of the Repus.ic wrote his 
letter to Colonel Ney in 1849, and ten years later General 
Goron still protects the Holy See against the natural con:e- 
quences of undiminished misgovernment. The Roman 
Catholic Powers have repeatedly proclaimed the necessity of 
maintaining the Holy See; and the Pors, accepting their as- 
surances, determines for himself and for them the character 
of the system which they are bound to defend. If France 
is scandalized by his administration, he can make Austria the 
representative of orthodoxy, and at the worst he can force 
his protectors to choose between his despotism and his ex- 
pulsion. Well was it sung by the poet that “the Pope is 
“‘a happy man.” His spiritual adherents not unnaturally dis- 
cover a providential necessity in the singular consequences 
of political convenience acting on an anomalous institution. 
On a small scale, similar complications sometimes arose in 
ancient Greece, when there was a question of the security 


and independence of Delphi and its oracle. The citizens. 


who lived by the prosperity of the temple always found, 
when they were seriously threatened, that some conscientious 
Philip of Macedon was forthcoming to defend their sacred 
immunities. It is true that complaints were afterwards 
made that the oracle Philippized, and, in the case of the 
modern Delphi, it is for French diplomacy to take care that 
the Pythoness is not provoked into an undue tendency to 
Austrianize. 


INDIAN POLICY. 


R. BRIGHT and those who assume to be Indian 
Reformers have for many years insisted on the neces- 
sity of bringing the Government of India under the imme- 
diate control of Parliament. It was said that the Directors 
were irresponsible, and in the last resort powerless, while the 
Board of Control, exercising no initiative, could scarcely be 
expected to vindicate the administration of an independent 
body. Between the two authorities the House of Commons 
was supposed to be cheated out of a supremacy which it was 
assumed to desire and to deserve; and the anomalous Double 
Government incurred the charge of usurpation in addition to 
its numerous real or imaginary sins of omission and commis- 
sion. The advocates of the old system contended, on the 
other hand, that an ultimate jurisdiction on appeal was the 
only political function which could be safely exercised by the 
Imperial Parliament in relation to India. The Directors, 
they said, might possibly be, in some instances, liable to 
charges of incapacity or of jobbery; but, after all, they 
were Englishmen more or less connected with India, 
they were liable to no exceptional temptation, and they 
were confessedly exempt from any bias which could arise 
from domestic politics, If the Court of Directors was im- 
perfectly informed, it could at least never be accused of in- 
difference, and the House of Commons was at the same time 
far more ignorant and incomparably less solicitous for the 
welfare of India. The administration of a remote and alien 
empire, as far as it could be conducted at home, required 
the undivided and honest attention of those who represented 
the sovereignty of England. It was not to be endured that 
an important decision should be made dependent on the in- 
terests of a Ministry or on the balance of political parties. 
When there was a real necessity for a Parliamentary or 
Ministerial check, the Board of Control could, on its own 
responsibility, supersede without question or resistance all 
the powers which were in ordinary cases entrusted to the 
Court of Directors. Until the panic of two years ago, these 
arguments commanded general assent, and it was almost a 
political commonplace that English and Indian politics could 
not be kept too wide apart. 

On the renewal of the Charter in 1853, a harmless com- 
promise was effected by the arrangement that the Indian 
Minister should make an annual statement to Parliament on 
the affairs of hisdepartment. A single section easily brought 
Sir C. Woop or Mr. Vernon SmitH down to the House of 
Commons, but twenty Acts of Purliament would not have 
forced members to attend or to listen, Even the attraction 


of Mr. Bricut’s annual invective generally failed to collect 
more than thirty or forty members, aad no debate was a0 
universally skipped, by ordinary readers of newspapers, as the 
dry statement of figures, interspersed with commonplaces, 
which was supposed to develop the policy of the Board of 
Control. Those who were really interested in India, 
although they might disapprove of solemn fictions, rejoiced 
that the new-fangled system, as it could: effect no good, was 
altogether nugatory ; and zealous reformers either pretended 
to be satisfied with their own device, or complained that, as 
long as the Double Government baffled their curiosity, it 
was useless to ask questions of one of its component parts. 

The unexpected triumph of 1858 has removed all impedi- 
ments between Parliamentary agitation and Indian govern- 
ment. There is no longer a Court of Directors, the President 
has become a Secretary of State, and yet Sir C. Woop is as 
tiresomely arithmetical as of old, and Mr. Brent continues 
in the same angry state of chronic dissatisfaction. He asserts, 
indeed, that the recent change of system has introduced no 
improvement, and he would gladly dismiss the Council 
which still contributes to. the home administration the whole 
of the knowledge and special competence by which it may be 
distinguished; but if Sir C. Woop or Lord Sranxey stood 
alone, it is not easy to perceive how the influence of Parlia- 
ment on Indian affairs would become either more operative 
or more beneficial. The few members of the House who 
attend the debate hear with regret of deficits, of mutinies, and 
of alleged misgovernment ; but all, except a few agitators and 
enthusiasts, are aware of their own inability to correct the 
abuses which have -baffled the life-long efforts of the ablest 
and most zealous public servants. A French Assembly, the 
day after a street revolution in Paris, would not hesitate, 
if the question arose, to legislate on the minutest details 
of government in Asia or Utopia; but an ancient Legis- 
lature, trained in habits of business, shrinks with instinctive 
caution from dealing with subjects of whieh it is consci- 
ously ignorant. The danger which was justly appre- 
hended from Parliamentary interference depends on contin- 
gencies which have not yet arisen since the abolition of the 
Company. Terror or excitement, or interested subserviency 
to a religious clamour, may, sooner or later, tempt the 
House of Commons iu.to a vote which may shake or destroy 
the English dominion in India. Mr. Bricut himself, on 
Monday night, informed the House that the natives valued 
above all things the guarantee for their religion and customs 
which was contained in Lord Srantey’s proclamation. It is 
impossible that he can fail to understand that, while mis- 
sionaries and declaimers might act on the House of Com- 
mons, they could under no conceivable circumstances have 
obtained the co-operation of the Directors. There have 
been Ministers who would sell the great principle of Im- 
perial toleration for a majority, and it is by no means 
impossible that at some general election Exeter Hall and 
Lord Saarressury may hold the balance of political power 
in their hands, 

A dull and purposeless debate is a smaller evil, and, except 
in some perilous crisis, discussions such as that of Monday 
must continue to be purposeless, Mr. Bricut is an advo- 
cate for splitting up India into provinces, to be governed 
like ordinary colonies from home. Mr. Danny Seymour, 
amongst other suggestions, proposes to recognise the right 
of adoption, or in other words, to tie up every estate and 
every native sovereignty by a perpetual and indefeasible 
entail. It is open to all the world to propose such projects, 
but Parliament would utterly misconceive its own pro- 
vince if it adopted any system of the kind on the autho- 
rity of individual members. The Enam Commission 
may possibly commit errors, but it is composed of func- 
tionaries acquainted with the country, who before the 
commencement of their special inquiries possessed, as com- 
pared with the majority of the House of Commons, the 
advantage of knowing the meaning of “Enam.” In the 
absence of special and accurate knowledge, an English poli- 
tician is naturally biassed against a system of universal per- 
petuities, but in dealing with the land tenures of India he 
can only arrive at the conviction that the question must be 
decided on the spot. Seventy years ago, by unparalleled 
industry and ability, Burke persuaded the Parliament of his 
day to review the political and territorial arrangements of a 
single Governor-General. It is not likely that any future 
inquiry will be conducted with the same lavish expenditure 
of time and labour which was bestowed on the impeachment of 
Hastines ; and then, after an investigation of several years, 
the trial resulted in a general impression that the policy 
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which had been so strongly assailed, although in parts it was 
justly condemned, could not be fairly or impartially estimated 
by a remote tribunal. 

Mr. Bricut’s plan of administrative dismemberment is 
principally intended to force upon the Home authorities 
and on the House of Commons the practical government of 
India. Notwithstanding the plausible suggestion that one 
man cannot govern two hundred millions of subjects, the 
unity of the Empire, if it is to be preserved at all, must be 
represented by some functionary in London, if not in Gal- 
eutta. The precedent of Ceylon, which has neither frontiers 
nor political relations, might be applicable in some degree to 
Mr. Baicnt’s detached provinces ; but it would still be ne- 
cessary to pursue some fixed system for the whole of India 
with reference to protected princes and to foreign Govern- 
ments. It would be absurd to pursue or to renounce annex- 
ation in the Deccan while an independent authority was 
carrying out opposite principles in Rajpootana. In short, 
the provincial Governments, if they are no longer to receive 
orders from Lord CanxninG, must refer on all important occa- 
sions to Sir Cuartes Woop. During the late. Indian 
discussions, almost the only rational opinion which was 
popular in the House of Commons was that India ought, 
as far as possible, to enjoy the benefit of a local Govern- 
ment. The same principle, involved in Mr. Pirt’s Charter 
Act of 1784, has ever since been regarded by general con- 
sent as an improvement on Mr. Fox's project of a home 
Board of permanent Commissioners. Mr. Brigut may be 
right in considering that the Governor-General and his 
Council are insufficiently informed ; but the knowledge of 
Indian officials must at least be greater than that of their 
distant superiors. Few statesmen will consider that the 
true remedy is to be found in the assumption of indepen- 
dence which is, perhaps unjustly, attributed to Sir C. Tre- 
VELYAN. There is no doubt that the Supreme Government 
at Calcutta, like many English Departments in relation to 
subordinate offices, has interfered with vexatious minuteness 
in the administration of Bombay and Madras ; but it is still 
necessary that some Imperial authority should regulate the 
general system and the political relations of the Empire. 

The House of Commons declined the responsibility even of 
discussing the expediency of a system under which it would be- 
come universally responsible. Mr. Bricut’s modest and prac- 
tical proposal of re-establishing an enemy to fight with beyond 
the Sutlej met neither with echo nor with opposition, The 
most remarkable proof of conscious inability to administer 
the Indian Government consisted in the universal silence on 
the mutiny of the European troops. The carelessness of two 
or three English statesmen has created the difficulty, and 
now the successful advocates of Parliamentary interference 
find that in an important crisis they can only contribute to 
the public service by a judicious silence. 


THE PRESS AND “GREAT SOVEREIGNS.” 


R. HORSMAN was so wanting in good breeding the 
other night as to startle the ear of Parliamentary 
eonventionality with the rude voice of truth—and that on a 
subject connected with international relations and diplomacy, 
from which truth ought always to be carefully excluded. 
“ If the language of apparent hostility to France had caused 
“so much uneasiness, what was to be said of the language 
“of compliment and adulation of which this country had 
“become somewhat ashamed? There was no doubt the 
“ demeanour of some of our public men towards the Emperor 
“of the Frencu had lowered us abroad and sickened us at 
“home, while it had provoked many of those counter demon- 
“ strations of opinion which would not have been so fre- 
“quent or so marked had the public not felt that the 
“ honour and character of the nation had been complimented 
“away.” That is the root of the matter. Lord Ma.mes- 
BurRY thinks proper to get up and laud the coup d'état and 
its results in a speech congenial to his own feelings and 
gratifying to those of his furmer boon companion, but grossly 


offensive to the self-respect and outraging to the deep-seated | 
‘ convictions of the English people. 


Lord Patmerston 
honours criminal success with a solemn ovation, plays the 
courtier to it on every occasion, and by his proceedings as a 
Minister commits this nation to exclusive sympathy with a 
party in France which he very well knows the great 
majority of his countrymen abhor. Mr. Disraeti loses no 
opportunity of currying favour by compliments to the 
“ Prince”—as his original and creative genius always 
styles Lovis Napoigon, in order to avoid the use of 


so commonplace a word as “Emperor.” Then these 
worthies, having not only given expression to their 
own opinions as individuals in favour of the French 
Emperor, but misused their positions as English statesmen 
and public servants for the same purpose, are scan- 
dalized to find that they have called forth expressions of 
feeling far less forcible, because unofficial, on the other 
side. They proclaim to all Europe that England has re- 
nounced her history, and become a parasite to a revived 
Louis QuaTorzeE ; and they think it very hard that all 
England does not unanimously assent or politely hold its 
tongue. They fling away with both hands the character 
which their country has struggled, paid, and bled for three 
centuries to earn as the head of free and Protestant Europe, 
and then they turn round and sermonize upon the reckless 
imprudence of those who try by protesting to save a rag of 
this character from destruction. They turn the stomach of 
the nation by their adulation of everything that is un-English, 
and then they are horrified at the symptoms of nausea which 
ensue. Our censors in the press stand in much the same 
position with our censors in Parliament. Week after week, 
and day after day, English journals, conscientiously devoted 
to the cause of the Empire and Imperialism, echo the 
Moniteur to English ears. Do they expect to be permitted 
to do this without reply? Their favoured correspondents 
rail at the indiscretion of what they are pleased to call “ the 
“ provocative press.” The “ provocative press ” is that press, 
and the “ provocative” party is that party, which compels us 
by its sycophancy to declare that England is still herself, and 
that her principles, her sympathies, her love of honour, her 
hatred of dishonour, however disowned in high places, re- 
main unchanged in the heart of the people. 

Our Ministers are now about, contrary to the wishes of 
who read the present by the past, to unite their councils in 
a very intimate manner with those of the Emperor of the 
Frencu. It is most essential that in doing so they should 
know what the country they represent expects, and has a 
right to expect of them in their bearing towards the angust 
associate of their negotiations. There exists in the minds 
of the great mass of Englishmen a deeply-seated feeling of 
indignation at the means by which Louis NapoLron rose to 
supreme power, and at the mode in which he has used it, 
both as regards France and as regards the world. This 
feeling the Ministers of a constitutional country, owing all 
that they are to the principles over which Louris NapoLeon 
has triumphed, may fairly be expected to understand, but 
they are not expected to share it, or to display one particle 
of it in their dealings with the de facto Government of 
France. As little are they expected to express, otherwise 
than by vigorous measures of defence, the mistrust which 
the nation fvels, and which their Budget shows they also feel, 
of the intentions of a despot who, whatever may be his secret 
plans, and whether he has any secret plans or none, has 
collected enormous meaus of aggression, and whvuse most 
solemn professions, when they conflicted with his ambi- 
tious objects, have been given to the winds. But they 
are expected, as they would avoid bringing disgrace and 
moral weakness on their country and confusion on 
themselves, to abstain from a personal connexion and a per- 
sonal complicity which this nation, as one man, abhors, and 
will, as one man, repudiate whenever its voice is heard. One 
such lesson as the result of the Conspiracy Bill ought to be 
enough for the most infatuated guest of Compiégne. We 
should have supposed that it had been enough for all who 
were concerned, did we not observe that the most clear- 
sighte:! and sensible member, perhaps, of Lord Patmerston’s 
former Government, in a recent essay, attributes the failure 
of the prosecution in the Bernarp case to an error in the 
legal proceeding, instead of attributing it—as it assuredly 
ought to be attributed—to the violent and indiscriminate, but 
at bottom righteous, indignation of a people who felt that 
their honour had been sold by their rulers, and who were de- 
termined, ut all hazards, to set themselves right in their own 
eyes and in the eyes of the world. The same writer talks of 
the “ Government,” and of the criminality of embroiling it 
with other Governments by freedom of speech, as though the 
Executive Ministers were the sovereign power of the State, 
free to enter on their own account into any diplomatic 
intrigues they pleased. Any “Government” which proceeds, 
upon this theory of the matter, to intrigue with the Emperor 
of the Frencu, will find to its cost that the “ Government” of 
England is England, and that England is determined to deal 
fairly, through her Executive, with all foreign Government 
but to intrigue with none, least of all with those which 
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the enemies—the natural and inevitable enemies—of her in- 
stitutions, her religion, and her cause. 

Mr. Stoney Hersenrt, in the same debate, laid down, 
accidentally, what we believe the gagging party would wish 
to be the rule of diplomatic discussion for journalists, and, 
of course, by parity of reasoning, for all other writers. He 
deprecated criticism of the character, motives, past life, and 
intentions of any great Sovereign of Europe. It is only the 
little Sovereigns that are to be the subjects of free discussion. 
You may write what you like about a King of Naples, and 
however defamatory and incendiary the pamphlet may be, 
Lord Patmerston will circulate it among all the Courts of 
Europe. Lay bare falsehood, expose oppression as much as 
you will, provided they are not the falsehood and oppression 
of the strong. Vent your invective if you will, but vent it 
on the weak. This has not hitherto been the rule of the 
English press. Itis not the rule of honour. We venture to 
think it is not the rule of wisdom. Wisdom, in our humble 
opinion, prescribes that the press should be required on all 
occasions to tell the nation the whole truth—to estimate 
justly the characters of those with whom, as a nation, we 
have to deal—to furnish the means of forming a right 
judgment of the Governments of other nations compared 
with our own—to express, and by expressing them, to culti- 
vate and strengthen right moral and political sympathies 
—to give warning of impending dangers whether they arise 
from despots or republics—and to publish that information 
of hostile or suspicious preparations (the most offensive of 
libels on a faithful ally though it be) which the Government, 
with its driblet of secret-service money, constantly fails to 
obtain, while it is obtained by the zeal, sharpened by self- 
interest and rivalry, of the press. The present denunciations 
of all who venture to speak the truth of a particular 
despot seem to us simply a hypocritical way of saying that 
the defences of this country are not what they ought to be— 
the remedy for which is not the suppression of the truth, 
but the construction of a really efficient Channel fleet. But, 
as we have said before, the press can have no interest in this 
or any matter distinct from the interest of the nation. If the 
interest of the nation requires the suppression of public 
opinion on a particular point, let public opinion on that 
— be suppressed. We shall acquiesce in that decision. 

hat in which we cannot acquiesce is, that we shall be’ left 
under the obligation of speaking on a particular subject 
without being allowed to speak the truth, or that: truth 
should be condemned to silence, while falsehood—what we 
believe to be most dangerous falsehood—lifts up its voice 
unrebuked both in Parliament and in the Press. Let all 
speak freely, or let all be mute. 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF INDIAN FINANCE. 


NDIAN financial statements are already beginning to 

assume, under the new system, a stereotyped form. 
Whether it is Lord Stanxey or Sir Coartes Woop on whom 
the annual task devolves, we have the same combination of 
gloomy facts and confident expectations. The most alarming 
circumstance is that the more the facts are examined the 
darker they lvok, while all the ingenuity which can be 
brought to bear on the subject fails to show any reason 
whatever for the hope which Indian Ministers officially 
indulge, that by some unexplained process the finances of 
our Eastern Empire will right themselves without our as- 
sistance. Faith is a grand quality in statesmen no less than 
in individuals; but a blind confidence that something will 
turn up is apt to lead to financial ruin in public as in 
private affairs. Anything more helpless and feeble than 
the h of the Indian Minister it is impossible to conceive. 
Sir Cuartes Woon’s policy is to borrow and hope ; and, 
enlightened by the experience of Lord Stan.Ey’s mishaps, he 
is too cautious to deny that hoping and borrowing in 1859 
must be followed by a repetition of the same expedient 
in 1860 and 1861—unless, indeed, the crisis should first 
arrive when it will be impossible to borrow and ridiculous 
to hope. And yet there is nothing in the position of India 
to justify despair, if her finances were directed with the bold- 
ness which, in the present emergency, is the only true 
prudence. The quality which is needed above all others in 
the man who is to restore the financial prosperity of India is 
courage. Half the difficulty would vanish if it were fairly 
looked in the face. But this is just what second-rate states- 
men are incapable of doing. A chronic deficit of about 
10,000,000/. a year is doubtless a formidable embarrassment 
to deal with. But on the other hand a property of almost 


boundless extent, capable of infinite improvement, and 
owned, in the same sense in which an English landlord owns 
his estate, by a nation enjoying an unlimited command of 
capital, may be trusted, if properly handled, to bring in 
profits which would speedily convert almost any amount of 
deficit into a handsome surplus. 

If anything can be said to be certain about India, it is that 
that country is the grandest field for investment in the world. 
Except by profitable works, no method has been suggested 
by which an equilibrium can be secured in the Indian 
Exchequer. For many years the reduction of expenditure 
cannot be large, and it will be well if the increase of revenue 
keeps pace with the growth of the charge for the publi¢ 
debt. The total amount of the loans which must be raised 
during the present year is put by Sir Cuartes Woop at 
12,500,000/. in England, and 2,000,000/. in India. The 
annual charge upon this amount will probably not be less 
than 850,000/., while even the bold expedient of increasing 
the customs duties is not expected to add more than 
1,000,000/. to the revenue. Such experiments as this do 
not admit of frequent repetition, and there is nothing in the 
results of this measure or in the proposals for further taxa- 
tion to justify the expectation that the revenue will grow 
faster than the interest of the public debt. The utmost 
that Sir Cuartes Woop ventures to hope from all the 
new taxes which it will be possible to impose is “several 
“hundreds of thousands of pounds;” and though there has been 
a large accession to the revenue during the mutiny, this has 
resulted, as Mr. Bricut rightly observed, more from our 
military expenditure than from the natural progress of the 
country. But if itis out of the question to cover the deficiency 
by additional revenue, Sir Cuartes Woop gives even less 
encouragement to the idea that it can be got rid of by 
reducing expenditure. He says, as has been often said 
before, that no amount of economy in the Civil Service will 
make any sensible impression on a deficit of 10,000,000/. 
Some reduction in the strength and consequent cost of the 
European and native armies is suggested as possible ; but 
to diminish our forces by one half would scarcely restore 
equilibrium to the Indian budget, while it would almost 
certainly put an end to our government of the couutry for ever. 
Sir Cuar.es Woop’s figures, however, are even more alarming 
than these considerations would lead onetoexpect. Thecharge 
for the year is estimated at 46,000,000l., and the revenue at 
36,000,000/. and itis confessed that forsomey ears moreit will be 
necessary to make renewed demands upon the London money 
market. It is true that Sir Coartes Woop professes that, 
if we can only get over the next two or three years, he will 
have little fear for the Indian finances. But did any one 
ever know a man with bankruptcy staring him in the face 
who was not quite certain that, if he could only get through 
his immediate embarrassments, his affairs would come round 
in the most delightful way in the world? Sir Cartes 
Woon’s confidence begins just where his figures end; and if 
India should sink deeper and deeper into embarrassment 
with every year, we have no doubt that the future which 
lies beyond the region of estimates will always afford an 
equally well-founded ground of hope. 

A Minister who is about to appear in the money market 
may be wise to maintain a sanguine tone; and a cheerful 
view of future possibilities might well be excused in one who 
was as ready to prepare for the worst as to hope for the best. 
But Sir CuarLes Woop does nothing, and proposes nothing, 
to meet the most serious financial crisis which any statesman 
ever had to deal with. He confesses a deficit, and begs fora 
loan. He announces his intention to do the same next year 
and the year after. Not only does he reject all chance of re- 
storing the finances of India by judicious outlay on reproduc- 
tive works, but he looks to this very item of expenditure as one 
of those in which some saving may be made. Already, under 
the pressure applied from home, Lord Cannine has been com 
pelled to reduce the Public Works expenditure until almost 
everything has been suspended except the construction of bar- 
racks and other military works. Practically, reproductive 
investments have ceased ; and the further saving which is 
contemplated destroys all hope of retrieving Indian embar- 
rassments by the means which, judging from past experience, 
appears to offer the most promising prospect of success. 

The few words which Sir Cuartes Woop devoted to 
the great question of an Imperial guarantee are remark- 


able as showing the real alarm which lies behind his affected 
cheerfulness, and the timidity with which he shrinks from 
a policy which he foresees will sooner or later become 
inevitable. Before he was burdened with the responsi- 
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bility of office, no one, as he admits, spoke more strongly 
than himself against the proposal to reduce the interest of 
the Indian debt by more than a million sterling, and at the 
same time to supply the Government with capital sufficient 
to develope the latent wealth of the country. In succeeding 
to Lord Stan.ey’s department, he has borrowed his prede- 
cessor’s tone, and warns the House not to shut its eyes to the 
possibility (he might have said the certainty) of a state of 
things in which it may be necessary to entertain the question 
seriously. If office has done something to open the eyes of 
the new Minister, the loss of it has given new force and pre- 
cision to Lord Stan.eEy’s views upon the subject. As Secre- 
tary for India, he could only suggest, as Sir C. Woop has 
done, the possibility of a vigorous policy which he feared 
to propose. In opposition, he makes no secret of his convic- 
tion that the time has come when the credit of England ought 
to be applied in aid of the failing resources of our Eastern 
Empire. The only objection to which Lord Stawiey seems 
now to attach any weight is one which admits of being easily 
removed. A reduction of interest such as would follow the 
grant ofan Imperial guarantee might, it is feared, create the 
same kind of distrust in the native mind which was gene- 
rated by the conversion of the old 5/. per cent. into a 4/. per 
cent. stock just before the mutiny. The question, therefore, 
resolves itself into this—whether it is worth while to 
buy the sort of confidence which now prevails among 


native capitalists by bribing them with two or three per 


cent. more than the market-rate of interest on their invest- 
ments. Even if this should be thought at the present 
juncture to be good policy, it need not delay the operation 
by aday. Three-fourths of the debt is held by Englishmen, 
and a large portion of it consists of debentures with only a 

ror twotorun. All this capital, together with the stock 
of the East India Company, might be converted into Indian 
Consols with an Imperial guarantee, without disturbing the 
equanimity of a single Hindoo, and every new loan might 
with still greater facility be raised upon similar terms. 
But the time is approaching so rapidly when it will no 
longer be a matter of choice whether to give or withhold the 
support of English credit, that it is less important than it 
was to dwell upon the folly of the course which is still per- 
sisted in. Probably Sir Cuartes Woop, when he retires 
from office, will imitate Lord Sraniey’s frankness, as he 
has already reproduced his official warnings. It would be 
strange if any statesman could pass through the ordeal of the 
Indian Secretaryship without learning the absolute necessity 
of obtaining capital in adequate amount and on the reason- 
able terms which the credit of England can command. 

The recent conversion of the Zimes is even more signifi- 
cant than the progress of opinion in the House of Commons. 
For more than a year the leading journal has obstinately 
and almost fiercely denounced the idea that England could 
ever become liable, either de facto or de jure, for the Indian 
debt. With its accustomed versatility it has suddenly 
abandoned a position which it has at length seen to be un- 
tenable. The notion that England can repudiate her Indian 
debt is now described as “a verbal threat of an impossible 
““ dishonesty ;” and the policy which was strenuously sup- 
ported until Wednesday last is pronounced to be “a folly 
“ only redeemed from being a wickedness by its utter absur- 
“ dity. Unquestionably the Z'imes has got right at last, and 
no great harm will be done if it should a few months 
hence take credit for the success of a movement which 
‘it has done its best to discredit and defeat. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that every year during which the decisive 
= is postponed involves the waste of vast sums of money, 
and, what is still more serious, the indefinite suspension of 
undertakings by which alone India can be saved from ulti- 
mate bankruptcy. Except on the hypothesis that the lia- 
bility could be staved off for ever, there never was a pretext 


‘for delaying a guarantee for a single day, and now that Sir 


Cuartes Woop has learned to look upon the project as one 
which will have at some future time to be entertained, he 


‘would show both wisdom and courage by acting at once 


under the guidance of the new light which has dawned upon 


‘him. But wisdom and courage are the last qualities to be 


looked for from a mere party politician, and our sole reliance 
is placed on the inevitable necessity which will soon compel 
the adoption ofa rational policy. Should Mr. Craurorp’s 


‘opinion be shared by the City generally, the rejection of the 
‘Indian debentures which it is proposed to issue will bring 


the matter to an early crisis, and India will owe to the 


- force of circumstances a measure which she has looked for in 


yain from the hands of her Parliamentary rulers, 


LIIDEE NAPOLEONIENNE. 


ig our transactions with the Continent we live very much 
from hand to mouth. Distrustful of the subtleties of 
diplomatic intrigue, straightforward in our own dealings, and 
concerned more with ourselves than with the rest of the 
world, we can scarcely be said to have, as a people, any such 
thing as a traditional foreign policy, unless it be a firm 
determination not to interfere in the affairs of other countries. 
A few hereditary maxims may linger about the holes and 
corners of Downing-street. Successive Foreign Secretariesmay 
cultivate this or that alliance, foresee this or that danger, but 
when the hour for action arrives, we are reluctant to sacrifice 
the tangible blessings of peace to any calculation of merely 
possible contingencies. The case is entirely different abroad. 
Father to son, uncle to nephew, a dynasty transmits from gene- 
ration to generation the sacred heirloom of a settled purpose. 
It is handed down as the runners of olden time passed on the 
wondrous torch-fire from man to man. The King, the Czar, 
the Emperor dies, but the family policy is not buried in his 
grave. Englishmen do not understand such traditions, and, 
even when warned of them, are slow to believe that any 
such exist. The fact is, that we have nothing ourselves to 
gain by ee, no initiative to take, no enterprise to set 
on foot. Foreign diplomacy is for us a chess-match in which 
the move rests with the other player. If he lays his finger 
on a piece, we do not easily perceive in what various 
quarters we are threatened. In reality, what seems to us 
an insulated effort is very often one of along train. The 
move is defeated for the moment—we imagine the war is 
over, and the assailant has relinquished his design. We are 
very much mistaken. The war is not over—ouly a camphign.. 
If there is oné man in Europe above the rest who 4 
be described as a man of fixed ideas, wedded to an 
alterable policy, it is the present Emperor of the FREencH. 
He has passed a considerable portion of his life in solitary 
reflection. For years he brooded over “ what might be,” and 
his dreams, one by one, are being realized. Long ago he 
mapped out his future career, and step by step he is accom- 
plishing it. Nothing but the accidents of circumstance can 
affect his plan, and hitherto accident has been strangely in 
his favour. He moves by line and plummet—by fixed land- 
inarks—towards the consummation he desires. In hours of 
captivity and exile he meditated—he is now upon a throne, 


apd he achieves. His lucubrations during those dark days are 


not hidden from us—years ago they were given to the world. 
We have all of us in our own hands, if we choose to use it, 
the key to the foreign policy of Napoxeon III. 

Great men ponder over the history of other great men for 
the purpose, not of imitating, but of learning. Napo- 
LEON III. has studied, and has not in vain studied, the 
history of Napotzon I. How long did Napo.zon go on 
conquering? As long as he attacked Europe in detail. 
When did he fail? When fate compelled him to fling down 
the gauntlet to the combined Continent. These are not our 
deductions from the past ; they are the deductions of a famous 
mind, written by a famous hand—the mind and the hand of 
Louis Napotzon. “Rome,” says Monresquievu, “became 
“great because the wars she waged were successive, not 
“simultaneous. She never attacked one foe till the one 
“before was done with.” This, pursues Napoteon II Lyis 
the true policy of the French Empire. That empire is not 
war, it is peace— when the honour and the interests of 
France allow of it—“Pas de paix sans honneyr, pas de 
“ guerre universelle,” 

The European confederation which closed the war in 1815 
was too strong for Bonaparte. The stars in their courses 
combined and fought against Sisera. He fell, and left the 
Allied Powers victorious, conscious of the fate that they had 
escaped, and conscious of the dangers which might yet arise 
from another such as he was. Though the fight was over, one 
bond of sympathy still bound them. They determined that 
no second member of that family must again beallowed to hurl 
defiance at the thrones of Europe, and vex thequiet of the world. 
Their determination was not uncalled for, but, unfortunately, 
it was unpractical. Time, the great league-breaker, divided 
the tie, for Europe could not and dared not for ever be in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of a powerful people. Some 
thirty years passed, and a NaPpoLEON was again reigning at 
the Tuileries. The members of the old Alliance looked on 
suspiciously, but could do nothing. On the other hand, the 
nephew, all the wiser for the catastrophe of his uncle, took 
very good care to give them no direct reason for alarm. 

The position of ce under her new Emperor was not 
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one with which a great nation could long be satisfied. She 
was isolated, and, what was more, she was suspected. Her 
honour and her interests alike required that this isolation 
and this suspicion should cease. An alliance with England 
was an admirable expedient. It disarmed much hostility 
abroad, and it rendered what remained unimportant. The 
next thing to be done was to break up the confederation of 
1815, to alienate the members from each other—to restore, in 
fact, to the French their “legitimate” place in the councils of 
the world. Pas de paia sans honneur, pas de guerre uni- 
werselle. The Russian war served two ends. It satisfied the 
wounded dignity of France, which had not forgiven Moscow, 
and it secured enmity between Russia and her old confede- 
rates, England, and, above all, Austria. A sudden peace 
arranged at a time when England was desirous of continuing, 
and the courts of St. Petersburg and the Tuileries of conclud- 
ing the conflict, threw Russia and France into each other's 
arms. A secret understanding was brought about, and the 
war was abandoned. It did not, however, leave Europe as it 
found her. It is just possible that English diplomatists per- 
ceived the position in which this country and Austria were 
now placed by the unexpected course of events. It is pretty 
certain that it was not lost on the statesmen of Austria and 
Prussia. Silently an Anglo-Austrian intimacy began, almost 
unobserved by the English people, whose liberal sentiments 
would not have predisposed them to look with complacency 
on a friendship with despotic conservatism, however desirable 
from a diplomatic point of view. A happily-cemented 
marriage united, and long may it continue to unite, the re- 
spective Courts and peoples of Prussia and of England. Louis 
NAPOLEON was alive to the gradual growth of this incipient 
coalition. An Italian war of independence was the best and 
most certain way to detach Austria from her friends, and he 
himself had long entertained a sentimental sympathy for 
the wrongs of Italy. Englishmen, he well knew, must 
remain neutral, for Englishmen will never sacrifice genuine 
feeling to diplomatic expediency. Accordingly the cord that 
bound London to Vienna was snapped. The tie between 
Vienna and Berlin was only weakened, for Prussia, alarmed 
though hesitating, would ultimately have made common cause 
with Austria. Before she could do so, the prudent “modera- 
tion” of IIL, in the conference at Villafranca, 
had won over Francts JosePpH, who was convinced of the 
indifference of England, and was by some mysterious artifice 
induced to distrust the fidelity of Prussia. The result was 
that the danger of European conflagration, which the French 
Evpenor fears at the bottom of his heart, disappeared. One 
more member was lost to the old confederation. Germany is 
divided against herself from Hanover to Munich. France 
has conquered one more European Power, and converted one 
more enemy into a friend. 


Neither has this war left Europe as it found her. The 
bundle of sticks is loosed, and the strength that Jay in their 
unity is turned to weakness. Austria and Russia eye each 
other with little affection, while each is connected by triple 


_ties of gratitude with France. Prussia and England are left 


alone, and Austria is no friend to Prussia, Russia no friend 


‘tous. Is the honour of France satisfied, or are we always 


to have wars and rumours of wars? The two nations 
that were the conquerors at Waterloo stand apart, anxious 
for the future. What says the Imperial kinsman of the con- 
quered? Is it peace? Once, upon a solemn crisis in his 
eareer, Louis Napo.eon proclaimed to France and Europe 


‘that his mission was to remember that fatal field. Has he 


forgotten it? At least he has never said so. We do not 
assert that the sore still rankles in his memory. He is dark, 
he is politic, he is profound. We only say, “ Who knows?” 
Is the last step in the policy of the nephew of Napotzon 
to be the separation of the two remaining allies? We know 
the characteristic tendencies of Englishmen, and we know 
that, if he tries, it is too possible he may succeed. If the 
French eagles were crowding to-morrow to the Rhine, would 
England still be neutral, and see her last friend crushed? 
Should we not be inclined to cry, “Why go to war fora 
*“ probability—a chance—a remote result ?” And truly war 
is a terrible stake to lay down upon a venture. Besides, 
there is a powerful god—Cotton—and he has several prophets. 
But when the aggressor is abroad, woe be to those who by 
a policy of neutrality have alienated their allies, and in a 
blind indifference have neglected at the same time to arin 
themselves. If we refuse to stand by our friends, let us be 
ready to meet, and to meet alone and unassisted, what 
Heaven has reserved for us in the future. 


THE INCOME-TAX. 


Ts House of Commons had nothing to say against the 
additional Income-tax, and Mr. GLapsTone himself could 
not find an ingenious or far-fetched argument in its favour, 
Seven or eight months hence it will be necessary to devise 
either a more acceptable tax or a plausible theory ; and it is 
well that the only political department in which practical 
problems admit of scientific treatment should be occupied by a 
statesman who is willing and able to reason before he acts. The 
half-year’s fourpence in the pound goes back to the primary 
origin of taxation. The Cuancettor of the Excuequer 
puts hishand into the breeches pocket of the tax-payer because 
it is the readiest mode of getting at the money which he 
wants. As wheat grows from some ¢triticum repens or 
marinum, as plums are developed from sloes, and justice 
from revenge, so fiscal principles emanate from the doctrines 
of the road, and robbery is but wild taxation. The old 
English kings levied tonnage at the Cinque Ports and duties 
on wool at the Staples on the Continent, not because wines 
or fleeces were the fittest sources of revenue, but on the 
ground that, for the purpose of drawing water, the stream could 
be most conveniently dammed up where it ran in the narrowest 
channel. The castles which still adorn every hill on the Rhine 
were originally built as custom-houses, and the trader on the 
great river paid tolls for the simple reason that it was impos- 
sible to proceed to the next reach without a pass or clearance. 
Originally, perbaps, merchants thought it unjust that a single 
class should pay all the demands of Kings and of robber 
barons, but a sound instinct of political economy soon 
suggested the natural process by which the incidence of the 
tax is diverted to the consumer. Ingenious speculators 
might show how the discovery that sovereignty has its 
duties as well as its rights gradually dawned on the owners 
of profitable thoroughfares. It was as necessary to protect 
commerce as to feed the goose that laid the golden eggs ; 
and, even in levying imposts, it was found by degrees that 
there were fisval advantages in method and approximate 
equality. Financial science has even yet scarcely advanced 
beyond the recognition of comparative productiveness as the 
test of allowable taxation; and, if the wants of the State 
were uniform, and the distribution of burdens permanent, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer would be justified in preferring 
the system which yielded the largest return with the smallest 
amount of trouble. All economical relations tend to adjust 
themselves as long as they are exempt from external dis- 
turbance. In a country, at least, such as Great Britain, 
where capital and labour are practically moveable, a drain on 
any portion of the public wealth, after a certain interval of 
local depression, diffuses itself into a reduction of the general 
level. ‘Taxes are purely mischievous only when they can be 
avoided at the cost of a certain loss or inconyenience. The 
consumer who is stinted in his enjoyments by a fiscal 
system, like the traveller who cannot afford to pay a 
turnpike-toll, contributes nothing to the public treasury, 
although he is mulcted in conformity with its regulations. 
It is not impossible that the tax which is in principle the 
fairest may be found in practice to involve insuperable or 
preponderating. objections; but the first step in solving a 
problem of applicd mechanics is to ascertain the mathematical 
solution which would be true if friction and the comparative 
strength of materials could be left out of the question. The 
ideal financier would exact from the tax-payer only the pre- 
cise percentage which he required ; and, sedulously abstaining 
from any attempt to redress the balance of society, he would 
leave the economical relations of different classes in all respects 
as he found them. If all the public and municipal expenses 
of some colony in Atlantis had, up to a certain time, been 
borne by the mother country, the Utopian community would 
find, when it was left to its own fiscal arrangements, that its 
total revenue was already apportioned according to some de- 
finite scale among its proprietors, its public officers, its traders, 
and its workmen of every rank and description. In providing 
an equivalent for the foreign subsidy which was no longer avail- 
able, a wise legislator would assume that the law of supply and 
demand had produced results which were necessary and practi- 
cally just ; and if it were possible to abstract an equal fraction 
from every individual income, he would not hesitate to provide 
for all the public necessities by a single direct and indiscrimi- 
nate tax. If he adopted, for extraneous reasons, the more com- 


plicated plan of taxing realized property alone, the inequality 


would, in process of time, be corrected by a proportionate 
diminution of wages, salaries, and profits ; but to render an 
equitable adjustment possible, it would be necessary that the 
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system should be permanent, or that it should extend over 
along series of years. The simplest and fairest mode of 
attaining the same result would undoubtedly be an equal 
tax on every kind of income. A Liverpool club or party 
which lately presented an address to Mr. Coppky, actually 
proposed, as a feasible change, the substitution of a property 
tax for all the multiform sources of English revenue. The 
absurd exemption of a Lord Chancellor, of an Archbishop, 
or of a wealthy banker, appears never to have occurred to 
the one-idea’d projectors as a questionable anomaly. 

Mr. GuapstonE, although he undoubtedly understands the 
advantages of direct taxation, has persuaded himself that, on 
the whole, it is expedient to abolish the Income-tax alto- 
gether. The popular objection to the impost is founded on 
the absence of adjustment ; and scientific financiers may, with 
better reason, fear that it will hereafter be adjusted in such a 
manner as to produce intolerable oppression. The truth that 
a permanent Income-tax corrects all inequalities of tenure 
fails to commend itself to the understanding of agitators, 
actuaries, or popular assemblies. A statesman may perhaps 
be justified in relinquishing the best item in his Budget 
when he foresees the opportunity which it may afford for a 
partial confiscation. There is also reason to fear that the 
impending deterioration of the constituencies will produce in 
a degenerate House of Commons an undue readiness to 
plunder the classes which will, under the new system, be 
virtually unrepresented. Mr. Bricut, in one of his last 
provincial speeches, anticipated a happy future in which all 
political power would be given to numbers, while taxation 
was, for the most part, to be imposed upon property. Mr. 
Guapstove knows the fatal facility with which revenue may 
be raised, when it is voted by those who are to bear no 
visible part of the burden. Although he cannot control the 
future legislation of a Parliament formed on the model of the 
Marylebone vestry, he may at least determine that his demo- 
cratic successor shall not find an instrument of injustice 
ready to his hand. 

One of the commonest arguments against the Income-tax 
is founded on the convenience of resorting to a productive 
impost in exceptional seasons of war or difficulty. Unluckily, 
all the fallacies which are urged against an equal and perma- 
nent impost become solid objections to an occasional levy on 
income treated as property. A thousand a year may be 
worth one or thirty years’ purchase, and there is flagrant 
inequality in the demand of an equal contribution from two 
capitals of which one is thirtyfold greater than the other. 
It is true that in moments of national emergency fiscal 
measures are not always narrowly scrutinized ; but political 
economy is more generally studied than in the days of 
Mr. Pitt’s Income-tax, and an agitation against the richer 
classes, founded on a basis of injustice, is not to be rashly 
incurred or hastily despised. 

Such are some of the difficulties which Mr. Guapstone 
wil] have to deal with, if he holds his present office through 
the session of 1860. The additional complications and em- 
barrassments which he has carefully provided for himself 
will only furnish him with an agreeable occasion for exercising 
his ingenuity. It will not be beyond the reach of his rhetoric 
to prove that the true mode of fulfilling a prophecy is to 
overthrow the whole dispensation to which it properly 
belonged. The Cuancettor of the Excurquer who proposed 
in 1853 to get rid of the Income-tax in seven years, did not 
think that he should live to want it at the end of the period 
which he had fixed. It will be surprising if no remarkable 
events intervene to justify some change of policy before the 
date of the next Budget. It is at least satisfactory to know 
that, as long as Mr. GLapstonz is in office, the financial 
policy of the Government will enjoy all the advantages which 
it can derive from eloquent exposition. 


BRIBERY. 


RIBERY has its comic side as well as drunkenness. 
Every one knows the amazing eagerness with which 
theatrical audiences welcome the mimicry of intoxication. 
Not long age, a theatre rather piquing itself on its peculiar 
refinement, was filled night after night with crowds eager to 
see a favourite actor stagger and stutt«r asa drunken waiter. 
And so there is a recognised fun in anecdotes of bribery. 
The joke runs that this elector has sold a kitten for a 50. 
note, that that elector’s wife has found twenty sovereigns in 
her teapot, that the Man in the Moon has arrived at the 
Blue Swan, that the halves of endless bank-notes have come 
to the chairman of the committee ‘at the Green Dragon. 


This is all very amusing ; but bribery, like drunkenness, has 
its serious side also. If the educated and well-behaved 
people who shake with laughter at the “ Boots at the 
Swan” could also see the interior of a gin palace at two in 
the morning, their mirth would be diminished. And if the 
lovers of bribery anecdotes would reflect on the real effect 
which bribery exercises on the poor, their conscience might 
possibly smite them. In the first place, people who receive 
money which they know they ought not to receive, lose self- 
respect. They do not lose all self-respect, perhaps, for 
nothing can be a greater mistake than to suppose that even 
vicious people have not very virtuous points ; but they lose 
it to a great, manifest, and alarming degree. Then the 
thriftiness of the poor, their prospective economy, their self- 
reliance, are necessarily undermined when they begin 
to calculate on the receipt of great windfalls which are to 
free them from all difficulties. Bribery often does more 
harm in a week than the Savings Bank does good in ten 
years. And the very largeness of the sums given is of itself 
a positive evil. It makes the recipient contemptuous of 
small sums. ‘To save twopence on a glass of beer seems not 
only useless but ludicrous to a man who has lately fingered 
a ten-pound note which came to him without any effort on 
his part. But perhaps the worst effect of bribery is the 
domestic demoralization which it causes. Taking money for 
a vote is almost the only very wrong thing which a man 
and his wife of some respectability do together. This com- 
munity of crime is most corrupting. If a man drinks, there 
is a chance that a sober and affectionate wife may at any time 
give him a new start. If a woman slanders her i, 
there is a chance that the more manly nature of her husban 
may shame her into silence. But the laws against bribery, 
wholly powerless as they are to prevent it, are just powerful 
enough to make it safer to approach the husband through 
the wife. She is instructed to lead him astray, and then 
when she has succeeded, the couple, like our first parents, 
feel their nakedness before each other. Neither can look to 
the other for support or guidance. And very soon they 
begin to get worse. They lay their heads together and grow 
expert in sinning. The wife takes the biibe, and fails to 
convince the husband. That triumph of persuasion is reserved 
for the agent who bribes on the other side, and thus the 
worthy partners pocket double stakes. It is not a very 
pleasant task for the moralist to contemplate the steps of 
the “ Ten-pound Householder’s Progress.” 

We do not wish to exaggerate the bad effects of bribery, 
Its direct political influence is not nearly so baneful as we 
might expect. The British Constitution works on, and the 
House of Commons reflects, as well as any assembly could do, 
the opinion of the nation, although a hundred constituencies 
may have chosen their representative because he lavished 
money on them. The reason is obvious. A man who can 
afford to spend from five to ten thousand pounds in a week 
is a man who holds, or who wishes to hold, a certain posi- 
tion in society. Directly he is elected he is exposed to 
the action of all those causes which tend to keep up the 
character of Parliament. ‘The majority of the House of 
Commons take their seats without having paid anything 
beyond their legitimate expenses, and the leading men 
of all parties come to Westminster without having been 
guilty, at the election which has seated them, of any trans- 
action into which they can -fear an inquiry. The 
tone of the House, therefore, is that of an assembly which 
in its main elements is consciously and notoriously un- 
tainted by bribery. And the man who has bought 
his way into the House not only votes with his part, 
and follows the guidance of his leaders, but is personal 
influenced by the opinions and sympathies of the class of 
society in which he moves. He does not like to fall con- 
spicuously below the standard which is exacted by the press, 
by the educated portion of the community, and by the general 
judgment of the country. It is only indirectly that bribery 
has bad political effects, It tends to lessen in the country the 
feeling of political responsibility—it degrades the popular 
conception of an English citizen. But we do not think that 
its political evils are its chief evils. It is principally bad, 
because it ruins the character and debauches the principles of 
that class which it is the great difficulty and the greatest 
gain of a nation to keep in some measure virtuous—the class 
that is hovering between hopeless and hopeful poverty. 
It is on the great moral harm done to this section of society 
that the enemies of bribery should chiefly rest. their case. 
Every man of religion, of honour, of any sort of principle, 
who reflects on the harm done to this class by giving them, at 
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uncer‘ain intervals, large sums of money which they know 
it is wrong in them to receive, must long to put an end to 
the system under which so great an injury is inflicted. 

The Legislature has often attempted to check bribery, and 
the House of Commons itself occasionally endeavours, by 
taking cognizance of the corrupt withdrawal of petitions, 
to remove the screen that shelters bribery from public 
criticism. But the good effected in this way scarcely goes 
beyond the protest which Parliament thus records against 
demoralizing practices. It is something that the general 
voice of public opinion should be thus encouraged to re- 
probate bribery. But bribery notoriously flourishes in 
spite of the protest of Parliament. The advocates of the 
Ballot, again, think that their machinery would stop the 
purchase of votes. We do not see that, if the constituencies 
remained as at present, the Ballot would do much good. 
Out of a constituency of three hundred there are probably 
two hundred electors, at least, who vote honestly according 
to their political leanings. The remaining hundred are 
a very manageable number, and the simple resource of pro- 
mising sixty of them twenty or thirty pounds a-piece if 
a particular candidate were returned would make the Ballot 
useless, Then, it is said, there ought to be asweeping change 
in the constituencies. They ought all to be so large that 
bribery would be impossible. But the enlargement must 
obviously be very great. The worst revelations of bribery 
at present disclosed in this session come from Wakefield—a 
borough created by the Reform Bill, with twenty thousand 
inhabitants, and with a constituency little short of a thou- 
sand. Therefore, to avoid bribery, a constituency must be 
much larger than this. But as bribery does not directly 
impede the working of the Constitution, it would be a very 
strong remedy for its evils to make so enormous a change 
in the Constitution as to lay down that every constituency 
should number at least three or four thousand. And it 
may be very plausibly argued that, even morally, the effect 
of suddenly giving political power to vast masses unfitted to 
use it would be much worse than the harm caused at pre- 
sent by bribery, as it would destroy that respect for the 
institutions of the county which forms a very large part of 
the morality of Englishmen. Nor is it at all certain that 
the creation of uniform large constituencies would prevent 
bribery. It is true that the mass of the voters could not 
be bribed ; but the experience of America shows us that it 
would become a regular trade for agents to collect the votes | 
of electors who are themselves perfectly indifferent as to the 
result of elections, and these agents would not only be acces- 
sible to bribes, but they would have no return for their time 
and trouble unless they were bribed. 

We do not believe that any Act of Parliament or any 
constitutional change can do much to stop bribery. If it is 
ever to be put down, it must be put down by an improve- 
ment in the moral standard of the country. And this 
improvement must come from above, and not from below. 
We do not see any reasonable hope that the education of the 
poor would make bribery more infrequent. It is true that 
there is very little bribery in Scotland; and Scotchmen 
account for this, perhaps truly, by saying that their lower 
classes have more morality and self-respect than persons of 
equal station in England. We hope this is so; but we are 
not aware that the Scotch have as yet been seriously 
tempted. There is in Scotland a strong feudal feeling, 
and there is also a strong Liberal feeling; and the con- 
sequence is, that the majority of the boroughs are con- 
tentedly delivered over to Whig landowners. But we are 
not quite sure what would happen if an English Conser- 
vative went down to a Scotch constituency, and spent 
ten thousand pounds a-time at five consecutive elections. 
At any rate, in England, the poorer electors in the smaller 
boroughs are accustomed to be bribed, and as long as money 
is offered them they will, we fear, be sure to take it. Any 
serious attempt to check bribery must come from the classes 
who are capable of thinkir.g bribery wrong. It does not appear 
to us quixotic to imagine that a successful movement aguinst 
bribery might come from this quarter. We do not wish for 
indignation meetings. We do not think it would be advi- 
sable to go too fast, or to inquire too minutely into the his- 
tory of past elections, or to speak too harshly of those who 
have hitherto acquiesced in the system. But in every con- 
stituency there are always a great many persons of education, 
persons of station, persons who care for the poor, and 
whose wives and daughters care still more for the poor— 
persons who, like clergymen, are professionally in charge 


advancement and improvement of the country. If these 
people met together and had the evils of bribery brought 
clearly before them, and pledged themselves not to vote for 
any candidate who would not enter into an honourable un- 
dertaking that he would confine himself to his legitimate 
expenses, a very great gain would have been effected. Of 
course the candidate might give the undertaking and break 
it. But bribery is generally sufficiently notorious in the 
borough where it takes place, and the candidate would be 
satisfactorily punished by all the men of high character 
among his previous supporters declining to assist him at 
another election. It is also true that those who are anxious 
to put down bribery must be prepared to find their candidate 
defeated if it happens that all, or a great majority, of those 
who wish to stop bribery are on one side of politics. This 
is not very probable, but if it did occur, then the enemies of 
bribery must make this temporary sacrifice for the general 
good of the country and for the sake of the poor. We believe 
that their sacrifice would be merely temporary, and that 
the moral strength which their party would gain from such 
a defeat would soon redress the balance in their favour. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE. 


_ persons have indulged the hope that, as intelligence 
i¥L developed itself in the labouring classes, the fatal ex- 
pedient of a strike would become discredited, even among 
those for whose benefit such movements are ostensibly 
designed. The expectation was precisely analogous to the 
dream of universal peace with which amiable enthusiasts 
generally delight themselves on the eve of a Continental 
revolution or a European war. Both of these sanguine 
delusions are based on the same reasoning. War is un- 
deniably injurious in the long run to all nations which take 
part in it. Peace with all the world is the obvious interest 
of every country, and it is assumed that, with the growth of 
intelligence, all people will learn to follow the course which 
their interests dictate. On the same principle, it is de- 
monstrated that a system of strikes must be detrimental 
alike to masters and workmen, and it is inferred that masses 
of men will grow too wise to rush headlong to destruction. 
It is not surprising that these anticipations should have 
grown up chiefly in that school of thinkers by whom the 
principles of political economy were first developed into a 
system of national policy. The assumption that men will, 
upon the whole, follow the dictates of self-interest, is the 
basis of the whole science of political economy, and the 
marvellous success of Free-trade has shown that the 
assumption may safely be taken as the foundation of econo- 
mical calculations. It is only because buyers and sellers 
consult their own advantage that every commodity in the 
world is to be had where it is wanted, in the quantity in 
which it is required, and at the lowest price at which it 
can be produced. Why is it that a hypothesis which has 
been so amply justified in one case seems to fail utterly in 
another ? If self-interest has destroyed monopoly and ex- 
tortion, why does it not equally put an end to war among 
nations and strikes among operatives? The answer is simple, 
though not very: encouraging to optimist views. The 
fundamental axiom of political economy is not that every 
man under all circumstances will do what is wisest and best 
for himself, but that the broad results of the independent 
action of millions will be the same as if this measure of en- 
lightened selfishnes had been attained by each. Let the 
numbers dealt with be sufficiently large, and the men them- 
selves sufficiently independent, and it is certain that the 
irregularities which folly or obstinacy may introduce into 
the law of competition will substantially neutralize each 
other, and the ultimate results will be much the same as if 
no one ever deviated from the course of action which his 
interest prescribed. But once introduce the principle of 
combination, and the whole reasoning fails. Unite all the 
inhabitants of a country into a single organization, and you 
have no more security that they will choose peace because 
it is their interest than you have that any given individual 
will invariably be guided by absolute wisdom. Combine a 
vast class of mechanics into one huge society, and they are 
as likely to ruin themselves by strikes as Mr. Brown or 
Mr. Smith is to waste his substance in a stupid lawsuit 
or a mad speculation. Up toa certain point the increase of 
intelligence is likely to increase rather than to diminish the 
mischief. Men will learn to conduct their strikes skilfully 
before they acquire the higher wisdom of avoiding them 
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the fact that it is among the higher grades of mechanics that 
strikes are most frequent and most fatal. Until combina- 
tions, whether of masters or men, are at an end, it is as idle 
to hope for perpetual peace between capital and labour as it 
is to expect universal peace while rival nations exist upon 
the earth. 

Every commodity except labour is always to be had at 
such price and on such conditions as are fair between the 
buyer and the seller; and if the law of competition were 
allowed fair play, every workman would be able to dispose 
of his industry on terms which would be perfectly just 
between himself and his employer. The idle and incom- 
petent would fare worse than the active and skilful, as they 
ought to do; but a day’s work would as certainly fetch its 
full value as a pound of beef ora sack of flour does now. 
The plea which is urged, and in some instances fairly 
urged, for Trade Societies, is that they are merely defensive 
associations, without which the men would be at the mercy 
of a combination of employers. It is not to be denied that 
if employers chose to unite in a movement to keep down 
the price or enhance the severity of labour, individual workmen 
would be almost powerless to resist ; and if there were any 
pretence for saying that the master builders had been the 
first to combine, it would be difficult to blame the men for 
entering on a defensive war, however much one might deplore 
the consequences which such a policy is certain to bring 
upon their heads. But no such excuse is pleaded for the 
builders’ strike. The movement is avowedly aggressive and 
Socialist. The agitators do not disguise their intention to 
substitute combination for competition as the principle by 
which their relations with their employers are henceforth to 
be regulated. .They complain of no hardship; they do not 
deny that their wages are reasonable; and even the relief 
which they demand of an hour a day is asked for less in the 
interest of the employed than of the unemployed. 

The theory of the movement is most explicitly avowed by 
the Secretary of the Society. His reasoning, somewhat 
condensed, is as follows:—‘“ Machinery has diminished 
“the amount of human Jabour necessary to procure a given 
“ quantity of work in the building as in other trades. We 
“ claim to have the benefit of this. Labour is more produc- 
“tive than it was, and we insist that, instead of employing 
“fewer hands and producing more work, you, the masters, 
“ shall engage as many men as before and pay them as highly, 
“and that all the economy of labour which machine work 
“ has introduced shall be destroyed by allowing us to spend a 
“ continually increasing portion of each day in idleness or 
“ recreation. Many of our trade are out of work, and we 
“ require that all of them (or rather ro many of them as join 
“ our society) shall be constantly employed, and that the same 
“ wages shall be given to the bad and lazy workman as are 
“ earned by the most skilful and industrious. Moreover, we 
“ demand that no workman, however strong and able, shall 
“ be permitted to earn more than his fellows by doing more 
“than a regulation day’s work. Overtime work is to be 
“ abolished because it satisfies the cravings of the few at the 
“ expense of the many who are out of employment.” 

The masters could not be expected to yield to these pre- 
tensions. Why should the Builders’ Trades Union appro- 
priate to itself all the advantage of improved machinery? 
The inventions which have multiplied the efficiency of labour, 
when once the rights of inventors are satisfied, are the pro- 
perty of all, and not merely of the artisans in the particular 
trade to which any invention happens to be applied. If the 
principle of the Trades Unions were carried out, the whole 
saving of labour effected by spinning-jennies and power-looms 
ought to redound to the advantage of weavers and spinners. 
Calico and long-cloth should be sold at the prices which pre- 
vailed before steam-power was thought of, and factory men 
should work about half-an-hour a day, in which time they 
would certainly produce, with modern appliances, what would 
once have been a full day’s work. But the carpenter reaps 
the benefit of factory machinery in the price of his dress, and 
he has no right to complain that the advantage of the ma- 
chinery introduced into his own trade is shared in like manner 
by all who purchase the products of his industry. Machinery 
never yet permanently diminished the demand for labour. 
If by some new invention fifty men were able to build as 
many houses this year as a hundred could have done a year 
ago, the consequence would be, not that half the work- 
men would be discharged, but that more houses would 
be built. Houses would become cheaper, and the whole 
labouring class would reap the benefit in the improvement 
of the wretched accommodation with which too many of 


them are compelled to put up. If the carpenters were 
allowed to have their way, they would appropriate the whole 
fruits of such an invention by working only half as long as 
before. The claim rests upon the absurd pretension that 
every new labour-saving machine belongs to the class of 
workmen whose productive power it increases, in a sense in 
which it does not belong to the rest of the community. 

We have little hope of convincing the zealots of the Trade 
Societies that their principles are neither just nor prac- 
ticable. But they must indeed be blind not to see that their 
movement must end in failure and starvation. A com- 
bination of masters is stronger than a combination of men. 
The employer lives upon his capital while workmen are 
starving. One strike may last for weeks, another for 
months, but the end, in this country at least, is always tlie 
same. If met, asthe builders are now met, by union among 
their employers, the men must exhaust their means before 
their ends can be gained. It is even more in the interest of 
labour than of capital that competition should be allowed to 
prevail without combination either on the one side or the 
other. The main reason why manufacturing industry has 
flourished in Manchester, and Birmingham, and Sheffield, 
and almost died out in Dublin and Cork, is that strikes 
have failed in the one country and succeeded in the other. 
Irish artisans, in the silk and other trades, managed to ruin 
their employers in detail, and ended by destroying the manu- 
factures from which they drew their subsistence. English 
workmen have, fortunately for themselves, been met with a 
degre: of firmness which has averted the common ruin which 
the agitators of their societies would have brought on masters 
and men alike. 

A large portion of the artisans themselves are, we believe, 
well convinced of the folly of the course into which they are 
driven by the tyranny of their Trade Societies, and the master 
builders can scarcely be blamed for their policy of rejecting 
all workmen who belong to a Society. But in declaring war 
as they have done against the whole body of the trade, they 
have shown themselves as unjust and short-sighted as their 
opponents. It is announced that on this day the whole of 
the building works in London are to be stopped, and to re- 
main closed until the firm against which the Society’s first 
attack is directed shall have succeeded in engaging a sufficient 
number of new hands to resume operations. The first 
weight of the blow will fall upon the non-society men whom 
the masters should do their utmost to protect. They will 
be driven into the movement as the only condition on which 
they can obtain even temporary support, and the injustice 
of making them suffer for the faults of others will convert 
them into opponents more bitter than the mere theoretical 
champions of the rights of their order. We hope that the 
masters will not carry out the cruel and suicidal policy which 
they have declared. So long as they confine their resistance 
to the Society by which they are threatened, they will be 
doing no more than they are absolutely compelled todo; but 
they may be assured that a sudden dismissal of all their men, 
whether innocent or guilty, will turn the stream of public 
sympathy to the side of their rebellious workmen. 


SOMEBODY’S FAULT. 


] Ae og J one knows how pleasant it is to grumble, and how 
the delights of fault-finding sweeten sorrow and heighten 
happiness. Next to the community of high sentiment, the com- 
munity of blaming the same third person is the closest and most 
keenly felt tie both of political and domestic affection. Two 
strangers who meet by chance are very slightly attracted by 
finding that they are both Conservatives, or both Liberals; but 
a sudden rush of sympathy unites them in an instant if they dis- 
cover that they vob attribute the miseries and dangers of England 
to Mr. Bright, or the Quartermaster-General, or the author of 
the Bank Act. So, too, in private circles, we are happy to say, 
for the honour of human nature, that the highest expansion of 
feeling takes place when persons who have a regard for each 
other join in an act of religious worship, or read together a fine 
m, or look together on a lovely landscape; but it is strange 
ow very nearly an equal degree of happiness is attained if they 
do but sit down quietly, and abuse confidentially a servant, a 
friend, or a relation. Almost all the small calamities of life are 
instantaneously mitigated, if not removed, by the possibility of 
fixing the responsibility on some definite person. Even when, 
on any fair principle, this is impossible, and a man has no 
one to blame but himself, the ingenuity of the human mind is 
generally equal to the emergency, and enables the sufferer to 
discover some arrangement of remote causes and consequences 
which will warrant him in pane © good scolding to some 
one of whom he happens not to be afraid. The great doc- 
trine, that whatever eppens of good is due to our own wisdom, 
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or is a part of our well-deserved luck, and that whatever 
happens of bad is somebody’s fault, is the-great safety-valve 
which lets off the ever-accumulating force of self-complacency 
and irritability in the world. Providentially, almost every one 
has a somebody to whom he dares to attribute the fault. It 
may be a child, or a servant, or a wife, or a weaker-minded 
friend, or a poor relation, but it seldom happens that there is 
aetually nobody who can be accused as the prima facie cause of 
mischief. Under the institutions of our ancestors, when a crime 
was committed, the “ hundred” was held responsible in the first 
instance, and the “ hundred” had to discover the actual criminal. 
In domestic and in political life, it is found very convenient to 
have something which stands in a position like that of the 
“hundred.” Some people, for example, take democratic libe- 
ralism as their “ hundred ”—others take the bloated aristocracy. 
When anything goes wrong, they do not consider themselves 
bound to show how the aristocracy causes the evil, but hold the 
aristocracy bound to show that it does not cause it. The 
a mee resumption is that the “hundred” did it, and the 
*‘hundred” must clear itself. Sir Archibald Alison is great in 
this way. He assumes that, primd facie, any considerable 
historical event in recent times, such as the Battle of Navarino, 
or the Revolution of July, or the Potato Famine, is attri- 
butable to the abolition of one-pound notes, and that, if 
an exception to the rule exists, which is very improbable, 
its existence must Be ‘severely tested and clearly proved. 
‘And even when there is no “hundred,” and a critic has no 
“black beast” ready as a primary scapegoat, he may find it very 
agreeable to rest in the general position that somebody ought to 
be blamed, if he could only tell who that somebody is. If he 
has nothing else to say, he can at least say that it is all “some- 
body’s” fault. 

It is natural that the criticism of political events, as the press 
gets more power, should show an increasing tendency to approach 
to men’s ordinary criticism of domestic events. The critics are 
persons who have perhaps every qualification for judging of 
public affairs except that ‘hes do not take part in them. They 
are quite competent to deal with public questions in the abstract, 
and yet are devoid of the experience which a personal encounter 
with the stagnation, the listlessness, and the divided interests of 
the men through whom statesmen have to work can alone give. 
They therefore permit their judgment to be coloured, per- 
haps more than they are aware, by their private experience 
anh domestic habits of thought. They are accustomed to the 
view that whatever goes wrong at home is somebody’s fault, 
and they think that they have made some useful progress 
if they apply the principle to political life and announce 
it in a decisive manner. India, for example, is, as we all know, 
a difficult subject to deal with. A man may say without shame that 
India is far beyondhim. Even well-informed men are precluded, 
generally, from expressing an opinion about Indian affairs by the 
consciousness of complete ignorance. There was, therefore, no de- 


rogation from a plausible omniscience in the Zimes owning that it * 


really could not pretend to say whether Sir Charles Wood has done 
well or ill, or whether any one else could have done better; but 
it would have been only right to have taken the line of honest 
wpeerence thoroughly. Instead of this, the critic, after owning 
that he had nothing to say, ended his article on the Indian 
debate by stating it to be his opinion generally that there was 
something very wrong in Indian Government, and that this 
wrong something was ‘‘somebody’s” fault. There was not the 
slightest suggestion whatever that the somebody could be de- 
tected. But it was a relief to the critic, as he hoped it would be 
to his readers, to indulge in this vague blame. Unfortunately, 
in large matters like Indian Government, there is not much 
benefit to be derived from this kitchen sort of criticism. Itis of 
no use to survey the British Empire and to end by exclaiming, 
“Drat the maids.” Unless we can show that a particular in- 
dividual has been guilty of a specific and punishable delinquency, 
it is pure waste of time to say that the errors made by a free 
Christian country in governing despotically two hundred millions 
of heathens are all somebody’s fault. 

Of course, nine-tenths of the evils of the human race are 
somebody's fault; but they are not the fault of a particular 
and a responsible somebody. A traveller, for instance, in the 
agricultural districts of England sees a labourer’s cottage, ill- 
built, sordid, smelling, fever-haunted. That such a den should 
be the home of an English family is somebody’s fault. But ifthe 
traveller attempts to decide whose fault it is, he will find himself 
involved in a labyrinth of conflicting considerations. The man 
who owns it is probably not the man who caused it to be built. 
The fault lies, therefore, with the first proprietor; but when it 
was built, the system of taxation then prevalent may have largely 
influenced the badness of the building, and the notion of com- 
bination had not safficiently entered into the minds of men to 
make sanitary arrangements on a large scale seem possible, even 
if they had been thought desirable. Neither in the religious 
nor the moral opinion of the day was there a sufficient force 
to protest against the evil effects of huddling families together 
without proper accommodation. When he thinks of these 
things, the traveller will be inclined to ubsol!ve the builder of 
the cottage from almost all responsibility, and will turn to the 

_ present proprietor as the somebody in fault. But he will {nd 
just ag many pallieting circumstances inthat quarter. The case 
where 4 landlord can afford to pull down the old bad cottage at 


once, and immediately build up a good new cottage, and then 
let the new cottage at the same rent as the old one, is so rare 
that no general rule can be framed on it. We cannot expect 
that every owner of a cottage should relieve his conscience at a 
sacrifice of a hundred pounds. Cottage property is disagreeable 
property, and is mostly held by persons of small means, and the 
sacrifice would be utterly impossible in most instances. So 
all the landlord can do is to make small alleviations of the misery 
he sees. He can clean a ditch or add a porch, or re-floor a room, 
but more cannot be expected. Who, then, is the “ somebody 
that is in fault? The traveller will be puzzled to say. But still 
there is a sort of travel'er who, having moralized over the spec- 
tacle, will seek refuge and consolation in a platitude, and will 
book in his journal the remark that the cottage is a disgrace to 
England, a moral plague-spot, a heavy burden on somebody's 
shoulders, and will then think he has done his duty, and will Se 
ceed to record contentedly how he lost and found his carpet- 

In public matters it is much the same. There are, for instance, 
the existing fortifications of this country. Clearly they are 
somebody's fault. It cannot be nobody's fault if, as is stated, 
the defences of the Isle of Wight would go bodily into the sea 
if the crumbling rock on which they are built were shaken by 
the explosion of artillery. It cannot be nobody’s fault that the 
defences of Plymouth are so arranged that the dockyard might be 
shelled with comfort and certainty from a neighbouring height. 
It seems as if, in instances like these, we must be in a position not 
only to say it is somebody's fault, but to say who the somebody 
is. We shall find ourselves disappointed. It will of course 
turn out that the works were constructed by the advice of some 
eminent engineer. Possibly, the eminent engineer had the pri- 
vilege of consulting and being consulted by some very eminent 
person in another line of life. As it happens, the eminent and 
the very eminent man have turned out to be quite in the wrong. 
They have made what we will assume is a mistake. But the 
only practicable remedy is, that the Government of the day 
should, for other works, consult somebody else. The mistaken 
engineer was a proper person to make the works ; the very eminent 
person had a right to have his opinion attended to; and when the 

roper persons, acting in the line of their duty, make mistakes, 

owever gross, it is no use hunting them down. For there is 
always so much to be said for them. It is so difficult to prove 
the mistake is a mistake. It is so difficult to bring home to them 
a definite amount of responsibility. And if they are attacked 
with partial but not complete success, there is a strong disposition 
on the part of their superiors, and of official society generally, to 
pay them for being attacked. Mr. Vernon Smith (to use the 
name by which he is familiar) stated that he had been raised to 
the peerage, and thus received the same honour as Lord Clyde, 
simply because, in a very critical time, the press had questioned 
whether he was of sufficient eminence and ability to occupy satis- 
factorily what was then the most anxious, laborious, and respon- 
sible office under the British Crown. We do not mean by se- 
lecting this instance to be understood as in any way attacking, or 
reproaching, or underrating Lord Liveden; for if we did, he 
would, we fear, be raised at once to a dukedom. But it may be 
said, perhaps without any risk of advancing him in the peerage, 
that his history is not likely to act as an encouragement to assert 
openly that “somebody’s fault” is the fault of a particular 
somebody. 

Unless there is a clear, crushing, unmistakeable case of a de- 
linquency that is little less than a crime, it is no use in great 
public questions to proceed against individuals. In proportion as 
there is a specific fault that can be definitely pointed out, the press 
may beneficially draw attention to the shortcomings of public 
servants ; but vague denunciations of unknown public wrong- 
doers only foster the error that great changes for good can be 
effected & examining the conduct of individuals. Large ques- 
tions must always be looked at in a large way, and if an evil is 
wide-spread, the remedy must be indirect and partial. We must 
begin a long way back. The removal of the tax on bricks and 

lass was a real step towards improving the cottages of the poor. 
Yo remove the great abuses that, in the opinion not only of 
civilians, but of the best men of the two professions, hamper 
our naval and military services, we must not begin by 
thinking that these abuses are ‘“somebody’s fault,” but by 
going as far to the root of them as possible. Much more good 
is to be done by forcing the subject on the attention of the 
public, and by making them take a strong interest in the all- 
important question of the defences of the country, than by 
detecting and exposing the errors of individuals. We do not 
in the least wish to deprive the press of that great engine for 
promoting a healthy tone of public opinion which it possesses in 
its power to make any portion of the conduct of public servants 
the prominent topic of temporary interest. But the limit of the 
usefulness of attacking individuals is very soon reached, and the 
attitude of criticism which is displayed in pronouncing Indian 
misgovernment to be “somebody's fault”—not the assignable 
fault of any assignable persons, but merely somebody's fault—is 
worse than useless. It impels the public into a wrong course. 
It makes them consider the petty consequences of a system 
instead of examining the nature of the system itself. It en- 
courages the delusive expectation that, if some one could be 
caught and shown up, all would be right. A nation that, in 
critical times, falls foul of its officials, instead of reviewing its 


method of government, is unfit to govern. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES ON FRENCH POLITICS. 
HE Revue des Deux Mondes has lately published one of 
those articles on the recent history of France which are per- 
‘haps the most melancholy memorials supplied by our gene- 
ration of the defeat of a noble cause and the triumph 
of the basest of tyrannies. In the most obvious sense, nothing 
can be more affecting and more discouraging than to see 
the intellect of a-nation thrown, as it were, out of gear, 
and reduced to hint a fault and hesitate dislike when it 
ought to be the organ of the just indignation of a whole 
country. In the present condition of France, however, nothing 
more is possible ; and to make even these guarded protests against 
the tyranny which is a curse to France and a standing menace to 
Europe requires no common degree of courage and ingenuity. 
‘The fact that men are still found who have sensibility enough to 
feel the degradation of their country, and courage enough 
to express their feelings, is almost the only circumstance 
in the condition of France which can be viewed with 
satisfaction. It is a great thing that there are still to be found 
those who have not bowed the knee to Baal, and though it might 
have been anticipated that the persons so distinguished would be 
‘the most conspicuous men of their time for general power of 
‘mind, it is not less satisfactory to discover that in fact they are 
so. The cowardly exhortations which have lately been given to 
the English press to abstain from criticising the proceedings of 
the Emperor may perhaps be seen in their true light by those 
who observe that there is no man in France of any sort of consi- 
deration who would not agree in those criticisms, if he were not 
carefully prevented by physical force from saying any conside- 
rable part of what he thinks. 

The article to which we allude is a review by M. Ernest Rénan 
of M. Guizot’s Memoirs. M. Rénan’s learning and abilities are 
well known to every Englishman who cares about contemporary 
-French literature ; and, like every other living 'renchman of 
eminence, he feels in the keenest manner the degradation of the 
position to which his country is reduced. This sentiment cannot, 
of course, be openly or fully expressed, but it manifests itself un- 
-mistakeably in every part of M. Rénan’s essay on the character- 
istics of the policy of Louis Philippe. It is in every way a most 
melancholy retrospect. The decline and fall of French liberty 
are traced to causes which lie so deep that it is hard to see how 
they are to be reached and cured. The first of them is that 

‘rooted habit of unfairness and hostility which has characterized 
the opposite parties of French politicians at so many stages of 
the national history. The vehemence with which each side 
contended for the mastery was so great that professed Liberals, 
who had just been the principal prompters of a Liberalrevolution, 
passed the most tyrannical laws for mere party purposes. Within 
two months from the three days of July, two articles of the Code 
Penal were declared to be in full force, by virtue of which 
it was made a crime to belong to any voluntary association for 


the promotion of “objets religieux, littéraires, politiques ou- 


autres,” without the permission of the Government, granted on 
such terms as it might choose to impose. Such was the law 
-which the bourgeoisie, after overthrowing Charles X., demanded 
from Louis Philippe. So long as the temporary purpose of re- 
straining those whom they looked upon as their bitter enemies 
-was attained, they were altogether indifferent to the establish- 
ment of principles which, at a later period, told with terrible 
effect against themselves. It is a very singular fact, and one 
which deserves the careful attention of those who are in the 
habit of insisting on the logical character of the French, that 
they never appear to have perceived the consequences of esta- 
blishing unjust principles in order to obtain a momentary 
‘advantage. This defect of their character has shown itself at 
several pvints in their history, but during the last thirty 
‘years it has manifested itself with a force and frequency hither- 
‘to unknown. M. Rénan paints with great force, both of 
thought and language, the servile and despotic means which 
were employed for the establishment of constitutional liberty ; 
and he exposes with equal vigour the falsehood of the notion 
that the small objects which were pursued by those who 
broke through every principle of liberty in order to preserve 
what they called public order, were really attained. Liberty, he 
says, is essential not only to the development of individual cha- 
racter, but also to the stability of society ; and despotism, by im- 
posing on every one the alternative of absolute submission or 
clandestine conspiracy, necessarily inaugurates an age of blood- 
shed, revolution, and suspicion. 
It is perhaps in regard to the ultimate result which he deduces 
from his review of the principal features of the history of the last 
eneration of Frenchmen that M. Rénanis most impressive. The 
ate which lies before his country, and the instruments by which 
that fate is to be brought about, are each pointed out in a manner 
which is as perspicuous as it is melancholy. Liberty, he says, is 
the only remedy for theevilswhich oppress the country. “Et qu’on 
ne dise pas que c’est ]4 un idéal réservé pour un lointain avenir 
et qu'il faut encore & la France une longue éducation pour étre 
capable de le réaliser. S’il en est ainsi laissons toute espé- 


rance. Sila France n'est pas mire pour la liberté elle ne le 
sera jamais. L’éducation politique ne se fait point par le 


.despotisme ; un peuple qui a longtemps subi le systéme admin- 
istratif ne fait que s’y enfoncer de plus en plus.” It is the 
inistration, he says, which is destroying the energy of the 
“Au bout de cinquante ans elle aura cout Wits plus 


nation. 


extenué la nation que ne l’aurait fait une série de guerres civiles 
et religieuses.” 
There is not in all Europea more melancholy or a more in- 
structive spectacle. Of the many observations which it suggests 
we must content ourselves with adverting toa very few. The 
first remark which occurs upon it is one to which we have seve- 
ral times referred, and which has a cheerful as well as an 
anxious side. It is that the landowners of this country have 
before them at the present day an opportunity of benefiting 
themselves and their country of which it is extremely difficult 
to overrate the importance. Every nation wants, in one 
shape or another, a vast deal of governing, and this must 
be done in one of three ways. Either the local officers 
must be paid by the central government and take their orders 
from it, which is the system of France—or they must be 
locally elected, as is the practice in the United States, the con- 
sideration for their services consisting in the authority and 
patronage which they confer—or public functions must be dis- 
charged gratuitously by persons who receive their appointments 
from the central government, but are independent of it when 
appointed. Where there is anything in the nature of an aris- 
tocracy, the last of these arrangements is, for a variety of sufli- 
ciently obvious reasons, much the best which it is possible to 
invent. Its curse is the ignorance and inefficiency of those who 
administer the system. Its great advantage is their high spirit, 
their independence, and the fick level of feeling and intelligence 
which they have it in their power to aétain, if they do not give 
way to the indifference and sluggishness which are their besetting 
sins. In some particulars, English country gentlemen are in an 
invidious position, and if it were not for that noble absence of 
envy which is a characteristic, equally creditable and peculiar,of the 
English nation, they would probably be exposed to a considerable 
degree of odium ; but they have it in their power todestroy any ineli- 
nation towards this feeling by making it their occupation and their 
point of honour to do gratuitously for England what the swarms 
of préfets, sous-préfets, procureurs de l’empereur, &c., are paid to 
do for France. If they knew their own interest, and wished to 
justify their own position, they would study every possible mode 
of finding public occupations with which their leisure might be 
worthily and usefully occupied. They would avail themselves 
of every possible opportunity for increasing the duties of magis- 
trates, of the Quarter Sessions, and of grand juries. If they were 
really in earnest in their wish for gratuitous public employment, 
they might easily find a vast amount of it, the discharge of which 
is absolutely essential, not only to the prosperity, but, in some 
instances, to the safety of the nation. If the country gentlemen 
did their duty, we should have a militia, a yeomanry, and a system 
of volunteer corps which, without endangering the liberties of the 
country, would absolutely secure it against invasion. The admi- 
nistration of justice and of the Poor-law is already, to a con- 
siderable extent, in their hands. If they were aware of the ines- 
timable importance of those functions to the maintenance and 
justification of their own position, we shonld hear less often of the 
ignorance with which the one function is discharged, and of the 
cruel selfishness which, in what are called close parishes, too often 


_disgraces the administration of the other. It is a painful thing to 


see a bench of country magistrates at the mercy of their clerk 
whenever anything like a point of law arises, and it is humiliating 
to listento the stumbling and incorrect reading over of the depo- 
sitions which, in a trial at the Quarter Sessions, is generally 
dignified by the name of a summing up. Noone is fit to be the 
owner of a considerable estate who is altogether ignorant of law, 
of political economy, or of the rudiments of military discipline ; 
yet how small a proportion of those who occupy the position have 
ever taken the pains to acquire any solid knowledge upon these 
ints ! 

ar oer from the value which may belong to such considerations 
as these in connexion with the condition of our own country, M. 
Rénan’s observations throw light upon a kind of speculation which 
we may hopevhas attained its maximum of popularity, and which 
has always appeared to us to involve fallacies the importance of 
which can hardly be exaggerated. For many years past a kind 
of fatalistic optimism has prevailed, which lies at the bottom of a 
vast proportion of the commonplaces which are continually dinned 
into our ears about progress and civilization. We are continually 
told that such and such measures are right, and ought to be pro- 
moted, because they are involved in the theory of progress and de- 
manded by civilization. This view of life has, indeed, come to assume 
a sort of sanctity, and to question it is supposed to be a way of 
contesting the most sacred truths of religion. Nothing can set 
in a stronger light the essential feebleness of mind which 
characterizes a large proportion of commonplace speculation, and 
the power which anything that passes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the observer usually possesses of blinding him 
to all other considerations. Of that large number of persons who 
continually repeat the familiar commonplaces on the two much- 
injured words in question, not one in a thousand has really 
considered how the language which he uses is affected by the 
existence of the Arabs, the Negroes, the Hindoos, the Chinese, 

and other nations, which we agree to call barbarous, but which 

make up perhaps as much as three-fourths of the whole human 

race. Still less do they consider what is really a far more im- 

portant truth even than this—the fact, > that the condi- 

tion of the vast majority of that very small minority of the 

human race whose history affords some colour for theif opinion 

has altered very little indeed for many centuries,and remains tothe 
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present day very much what it always was in all the most impor- 
tant points by which the formation of human character is influ- 
enced. It is perfectly true that thegermsof the French Revolution, 
moral, intellectual. and political, may be traced back toavery great 
distance of time ; but it may well be doubted whether the points 
of resemblance between the peasantry of the time of Louis XVI. 
and those of the days of Louis XI. were not far more important 
than the points of contrast between them. The elements of life 
which are subject to change have never been properly classified 
and compared with those which are constant. If the operation 
were ever performed, it would probably appear that it is upon the 
latter class of elements that the dignity and substantial _- 
piness and greatness of mankind depends, and that the variable 
elements only set the others in different lights, more or less 
striking. For example a rude nation may be free. That it will, 
in the course of time, cease to be rude, as wealth accumulates 
and science advances, may be predicted with confidence; but 
whether its freedom will be maintained under its altered circum- 
stances depends upon considerations of an entirely different 
order. Rich ard polished nations may be miserable, and ma 
degenerate like rich and polished men. The only progress whic 
we can confidently expect is progress in wealth, and in the 
growth of that class of feelings which wealth favours, and which 
may perhaps be included under the general description of good 
nature. The only progress which is worth having is that which 
consists in the improvement of the men and women of whom 
States are composed, and that can gery may often be checked 
or destroyed by the too rapid growth of the other. 


UNGRATEFUL ITALY. 


T= first act of the great drama being ended, the French 
nation betakes itself with happy versatility to the excitements 
and pleasures which belong to the next stage of the proceedings, 
The curtain fell upon a carnage-stained battle-field, and upon the 
two Emperors standing horrified and conscience-smitten at the 
havoe which they had brought about. When it rises again, 
we find ourselves among banquets and triumphal arches; the air 
is heavy with incense ; the Te Deums of a grateful nation fall upon 
the ear; and the victorious leader, laurel-crowned at the thresh- 
old of his home by his infant son, banishes the reminiscences of 
the campaiga in agricultural experiments. The school-boys of 
Paris are busy turning con ree pte into Latin prose, 
and—most edifying spectacle of all—M. Granier de Cassagnac sets 
to work to read the Italians a lecture for their dulness in 
comprehending the blessings which have just been conferred 
upon them. M. de Cassagnac has scarcely the heart to 
believe that they are really ungrateful. ‘‘ It would be too sad 
to believe in it.” Still they do not, somehow or other, seem as 


pleased as they ought at the turn that matters have, taken. 


“The conclusion of the peace has suddenly stifled their cries, 
frozen their souls, killed their hopes and illusions; and, at first 
blush, Italy delivered has not much differed from Italy op- 
pressed.” It is sad, indeed! Men never know when they are 
really blest. Like another nation proverbial for its hard- 
heartedness, the Italians turn their back on their best friend, 
and are obstinately blind as to the things which belong unto their 
peace. They are fortunate in having so faithful an adviser as 
M. de Cassagnac. He recals to their too feeble memories all 
that his master has done and suffered on their behalf. It is right 
that the world should know it. The vastness of the undertaking, 
the benevolence of the giver, the unworthiness of the recipients, 
all shall be set down in black and white for mankind to behold. 
“The grandeur of the attempt shall, if necessary, elucidate the 
enormity of the ingratitude.” 

M. de Cassagnac’s explanation is necessarily a panegyric. Its 
language is as strong as the most fervent adorer of Imperialism 
could Ties. In a few epigrammatic sentences the Emperor is 
demonstrated to be the first among princes, the flos regum of this 
latter age, the most courageous, the most far-sighted, the most 
disinterested of his species. The war was a blaze of triumph, its 
ends have been attained, the Emperor’s promises have been 
“ completely fulfilled.” Italy understands that she is really 
free. If she does not understand, so much the worse for 
her.” O fortunati nimium sua si bona nérint! O blind 
Italians, who are so free, so happy, if you only knew it! Em- 
phatie as it is, however, we doubt whether M. de Cassagnac’s 
statement will do much towards allaying the alarm of the Italian 
nation. Suspicion and distrust are scarcely to be got over by 
rhetoric. Some awkward facts still remain unexplained. It 
may be true that in resolving upon his war scheme the Emperor 
was confronted hy obstacles which possibly he alone of modern 
rulers would have had “the resolution to meet, and the power 
to overcome.” There was, no doubt, an aversion to war felt 
generally throughout Europe ; there was distrust of the Italians ; 
‘there was the difficulty of keeping the idea of nationality 
distinct from that of revolution; there was the possibility of 
demagogic outbreak. It is true that, in the face of all this, the 
Emperor sent his army across the Alps, and su-ceeded in a few 
weeks in driving the Austrians to take refuge in their fortresses. 
But it is equally true, on his own showing, that these difficulties, 
though they did not prevent him from going to war, obliged him 
to abandon it unfinished. We have not forgotten what he told us 
about a war on the Rhine, and an insurrection in Hungary—of a 
contest assuming proportions so enormous that no result could 


justify its further continuance. To have persisted in it, ry 
. de Cassagnac, ‘would have cost the abandonment of the 
aa of order, and the adoption of the principles of revo- 
ution—of agitation for the present, and an abyss for the future.” 
The Italians could not be expected to know all this beforehand, 
but the Emperor very well might have reckoned on it; and those 
who suffer by his tardy discovery of the truth are naturally 
disappointed and aggrieved. They might well expect that a man 
so profoundly versed in the mysteries of statecraft, so intimate 
with the other ruling Powers, so familiar with the phenomena of 
popular movements, would not have embarked their nation 
and his own in so tremendous an undertaking without counting 
its cost, and in some degree anticipating its results. They were 
promised liberty from the Alps to the Adriatic, and they are 
naturally surprised when the scheme is left half fulfilled, and 
causes alleged for its abandonment which must have been fore- 
seen from the outset. They forgot that Louis Napoleon was not 
only liberator of Italy, but Emperor of France—that he has home 
duties which must take precedence of his self-imposed task of 
benevolence. He cannot “compromise the destinies” of his 
empire. The Italians would admit this, but they have aright to 
complain that so important a reservation found no place in the 
original offer, and that contingencies which were all along so ex- 
tremely probable are made the ground for asking them to 
acquiesce in so partial a realization of their hopes. To be sure, the 
Mincio is not quite the same as the Adriatic. Venice may feel 
herself a little hardly treated. The great Quadrangle may 
stand frowning upon the birth of freedom, and ready to crush it 
at a moment's notice. The programme is not quite complete, but 
will Italians therefore be discontented and suspicious? Cannot 
they forgive this little shortcoming? ‘ Will Italy refuse this 
sacrifice to the Emperor and to France, who have made such 
great sacrifices for her?” M. de Cassagnac’s moral feeling 
revolts at a supposition so disereditable to human nature. What 
a stab at the tender heart of the great Imperial Benefactor ! 
How sharper than a serpent’s tooth to have a thankless nation, 
who looks only at what it has failed to receive, and while its 
friends are pouring out blood and treasure in its behalf, can 
have the conscience to grumble about a wretched little territory, 
an extra Grand Duke or two, and a few simple fortresses ! 


But it is not, we imagine, the incompleteness of the announced © 


settlement, so much as its uncertainty, which has turned the 
rejoicings of Italy into a cry of despair. There is an awful 
reticence on the part of those who are most in a position to re- 
lieve the prevailing anxiety. There are symptoms which, in the 
absence of express statement, may well alarm the most sanguine 
of the Liberal party. A peace that drives M. Cavour from office, 
and fills the Univers with triumph, may joetly be regarded 
with suspicion. Freedom, when conferred by the hand of 
despotism, must be explicit and intelligible if it wishes to be be- 
lieved in. As yet, Italians may be excused for being sceptical. 
The recal of the Sardinian commissioners from the insurgent 
States, and the refusal of permission to Sardinian officers to remain 
with the revolutionary forces, would seem to point unmistakea 

to a pressure from without upon that Government which is fore- 
ing them unwillingly to the abandonment of the Liberal cause. 
On the other hand, the Court of Rome is ailowed to illustrate the 
liberal tendencies attributed to itby M.de Cassagnac bya merciless 
sentence upon the unhappy per: a in the outbreak at Perugia. 
The idea of the Confederation and the Papal Presidency seems 
day by day less likely to be realized. As matters stand at present, 
the Emperor of the French has left the Peninsula in a state of 
excitement, confusion, and uncertainty, that must be almost in- 
supportable to that great mass of sober and patriotic citizens, 
whose resolutions, calmness, and powers of organization 
are now the admiration of Europe. “Henceforth,” says 
M. de Cassagnac, ‘‘ Italian nationality exists, if the Italians 
are clever and wise enough to turn to account the advantages 
which the peace secures to them.” The statement is a bold one, 
and contains the elements of a monstrous injustice. If Italian 
nationality fails to be secured by the present movement, it will 
certainly not be in consequence of any want of cleverness and 
wisdom on the part of the Italians. All accounts agree in ex- 
tolling the order, discipline, and devotion with which the national 
cause is being conducted. Nor will it be from any lukewarmness 
or distrust on the part of the emancipated nation towards their 
liberators. Nothing can be more pathetically sincere than the 


‘language of the various addresses of Italian towns to the French 


Emperor and his army. Nor will it be owing to the absence of 
a centre round which the various powers of the nation may range 
themselves. Italy has such a centre in the Sardinian Govern- 
ment. ‘* We will never,” cries Garibaldi, “detach ourselves 
from the sacred programme of Italy and Victor Emmanuel.” 
The causes of her ruin, should it come, will be from without; 
and Italians, till they know more, may well tremble at the m 
terious councils of the two despots to whose newly-cemen 
friendship their hopes of freedom are entrusted. 


MR. AND MRS. SICKLES. 


T is difficult, and more than difficult, to fathom, or even to 
apprehend, the great American mind in its popular aspect, 
What it seems to reproduce on the most exaggerated scale is the 
manner of life and the domestic habits of English village society. 
The same taste for scandal and gossiping, the same pretentious 
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self-important estimate of their own petty local concerns, the same 
habit in which everybody indulges, of canvassing everybody else's 
business, characterize our Transatlantic cousins and our own rural 
communities. That America has no stake in general politics and 
in the comity of nations, that it has a very cheap press, and that 
most of its life is spent in boarding-houses and drinking-bars, 
accounts for the fact that the occurrences which soit public 
opinion and engage public talk are of a character infinitely small 
and degradingly personal and petty. A low moral tone always 
prevails in a narrow society. A small English country town is 
the epitome in its general talk and local interest of all that is 
narrow-minded. And the United States reproduce this. The 
American newspapers only print what the market-place, and 
tea-table, and the reading-room of one of our own agricultural 
towns indulge in. Were it not for the scale on which public 
interests are pitched in England by our connexion with a large 
and elevating system such as that which the great European 
political family involves, we might perhaps, with our chea 
newspapers, be soon brought down to the American w ths ws 6 
Foreign politics keep us from stagnating into the scum of Ameri- 
can public matters. The United States is not yet a great nation ; 
and hence it is that a great murder or a great adultery case, or 
a very remarkable Barnum dodge, occupies the whole community 
with general talk for six months. 

Mr. Sickles, the honourable gentleman who killed his wife's 
paramour in a very cold-blooded and business-like way in 
the streets of Washington, is again the one subject of universal 
public concern and interest throughout the United States—or 
rather he has never ceased to be before the American public. 
The American public took kindly to Mr. Sickles ; and Mr. Sickles 
certainly took kindly to American publicity. The two were 
eminently suited for each other. There was just that amount 
of sympathy which was mutually attractive. The one liked to 
afford a public topic, and the other found in Mr. Sickles a con- 
genial article. ‘The cause which first brought him into notoriety 
was an event commonplace enough; and, though it had no 
romance, it might seule be invested with that sort of interest 
which exactly suits a nation eminently given over to gossip and 
petty presets | The excitement about Mr. Sickles and his wife 
and his wife's lover was of the most depraved and unhealthy 
character. It disgraced while it characterized the whole people. 

The question as to the degree of guilt incurred by a hus- 
band in assassinating an adulterer is not a very easy one. Like 
most other moral questions, it depends a good deal upon circum- 
stances; no general rule can, or ought to be, laid down about it. To 
slaughter an adulterer may be, in a moral estimate, almost any- 
thing, from very foul murder to very justifiable homicide. But 
this was not the way in which the public talk of America dealt 
with the great Sickles case. Mr. Sickles represented a principle; 
and that principle, as settled by the American mind—at least 
as represented by the American newspapers, by the American 
counsel, and by the American verdict on the trial of Mr. 
Sickles for murder—is that it is a high kind of duty in a 
husband to pistol, after due deliberation, the dishonourer of his 
bed, as ‘the slang phrase is. Of this principle Sickles was the 
hero. It is avery doubtful and questionable principle indeed— 
one neither to be laid down broadly nor argued over consistently. 
Still it was adopted by American public opinion, and Mr. Sickles 
embodied it. Tt was taken up as a great tribute to domestic 
morality. So pure ought the marriage relation to be that its 
infringement could only be washed out in blood. Very grand 
and tall talk this, but — questionable morally. After all, sup- 
posing it to be true, which it is not, all this was a very one-sided 
estimate of adul If adultery is to be punished with death, 
judicial or extrajudicial, one can see no reason why it shouid be 
one-sided. It may be doubted whether, in most cases of adul- 
tery or so-called seduction, the guilt is not pretty equally divided 
between the man and the woman. We certainly never wished 
to see Mrs. Sickles or her paramour brought to the scaffold or 
the stake by an indignant public virtue, or lynched by a caucus 
jury of matrons ; but we cannot quite understand why one 
1s always the victim and the other the villain too black to live, 
which is both the American and English estimate of these 
eases. But, side by side with the indignation against the 
heartless seducer there was, as is usual, a large amount of 
popular sympathy with Mr. Sickles. Mrs. Sickles, after the 
discovery of her guilt, was said to have done some very 
romantic and edifying things. She sent back her wedding- 
ring, and wrote some wonderful letters, which of course were 

mblished and talked about through the Union. Mrs. 
Rickles was quite as representative a person as her husband. 
She suited public sympathy, because she was a fine subject for 
public talk. And so it has turned out that this pair, so suited 
to each other, because so suited to the same thing—namely, 
American sentiment—have come together again. r. Sickles 
represented marital indignation—Mrs. Sickles represented con- 
jugal repentance. Of course there is a good deal to be said for 
sither—desletpatie fiat. It is a subject for themes and leading 
articles, where there is nothing of larger and nobler interest to 
discuss. We are not going to canvass the question, except in a very 
cursory way. We do not say that all avenging husbands are 
wrong in taking the Jaw into their own hanfs—though we do say 
that Mtr. Sickles ought to have been judged by the law, and not 
by a theory of domestic necessities. But when he had once 
pistolled his man, and had been tried and acquitted for the 


murder, there was an end of him asa public character. One 
would have thought that, as an American citizen, he had done 
his best for his country by furnishing it with an occasion of small- 
talk and very small moral disquisition for six months. Having 
celebrated himself once, he might have lived on his =. 
But a nobler future was reserved for Mr. Sickles. Whether it 
was that he was himself attracted by the same soft infection which 
enlisted American feeling in favour of his wife—or whether, as we 
have said, it was by some necessity of the case that two public 
notables should attract each other—or whether it was that, so 
pleased was Mr. Sickles with being the object of universal dis- 
cussion, that he was resolved to Hen himself and his private 
concerns before the public—for either or all of these reasons 
Mr. Sickles has thought fit to forgive his guilty wife, and to 
restore her to bed and board. We do not say that the wish to 
become the subject of American interest was connected with 
Mr. Sickles’ romantic conduct ; but it is just the sort of incident 
which is eminently suited for American sentimentality. It can be 
discussed, and certainly is discussed, with a very keen and 
ong interest, both on abstract grounds and as regards 
e individuals. We are not going to give a judgment on 
the antecedent question. To forgive an adulteress is an heroic 
height of charity which is not given to all men; and perhaps it 
is as well that this sublime virtue is generally found to be unat- 
tainable by ordinary husbands—though to forgive and to 
cohabit with an adulteress are not quite the same thing. The 
Laureate, in his recent volume, has touched the theme, and 
marked the distinction with his usual refined delicacy and pre- 
cision. The Arthur of Tennyson, we must say, is the very 
opposite of Sickles, both in his bloody revenge and in his 
astounding and exuberant facility of reconciliation. Mr. Sickles 
is a very copper-gilt hero, both as an avenger and in his mood 
of mercy. Still, we do not say that Mr. Sickles is wrong. 
though, of course, in his case, such conduct is wonderfully incon- 
sistent ; and the argument, not against the injured but forgiving 
husband in the abstract, but against this Mr. Sickles in parti- 
cular, is terribly strong. If the guilt of adultery was so atrocious, 
then Mrs. Sickles had committed an unpardonable sin, and her 
husband ought not to have “restored her to his confidence and 
rotection,” as he prettily puts it—if penitence and pardon are so 
ovely—Mr. Sickles himself was guilty of the cruellest of murders 
in cutting off Mrs. Sickles’ paramour from the opportunity for 
the same edifying conversion which she has exhibited. We 
repeat that we say nothing of the case itself. Mrs, Sickles may 
be the most sincere of penitents, though, under the circum- 
stances, no other line but that of “ the erring and penitent wife’’ 
was open to her; and Mr. Sickles may be perfectly right in 
taking her back. We know so little about the particular case 
that we give no opinion. It is a matter of morality to which 
we cannot apply a general canon without more intimate know- 
ledge than we possess—it is a matter of taste which is no concern 
of ours. But it is a question of special and personal con- 
cern to the American public mind. America takes up the 
affair very warmly. It is disappointed in its hero. The 
injured husband and the dire vindicator of conjugal purity 
has shown himself too easy or too forgiving by half. America 
has no patience with Mr. Sickles. At least ten articles a 
day are written against Sickles and his domestic réunion. And 
Mr. Sickles has written to the newspapers vindicating his 
forgiveness on very high and transcendental sentimental 
grounds. His defence was quite uncalled for. He had a 
perfect right to please himself. What he should have denounced 
and defied was the tribunal of public opinion. Public opinion 
had really nothing to do with Mr. Sickles’ unusual domestic tastes 
and his abnormal conjugal arrangements. We much regret when 
anybody—be he American senator or English novelist—either 
when he quarrels with his wife or arranges matrimonial difficulties, 
to speak euphemistically, makes the public, or permits the public 
to make itself, a party to the concerns of private life. It is only a 
low and vulgar morality which can either endure or urge the 
one. The husband who challenges the award of publicity, and 
e public which permits itself to interfere and to canvass such 
matters, are alike to blame. We hardly know which most to 
find fault with—the interference with Mr. Sickles’ private life, or 
Mr. Sickles’ vindication of what is the concern of no human 
being but himself. But to conclude with what we began, it is 
only in Little Pedlington and the United States that Mr. and 
Mrs. Sickles could furnish a subject of national interest. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA. 


O* Saturday last, Mr. Albert Smith took his leave of the public, 
with the promise to return “with the cattle-show and the pan- 
tomimes ;” and he delivered an address upon the occasion which, 
more than all his lectures and patter songs, explains the true 
nature of the relation that exists between him and his audience, 
and shows clearly whero the taste of the one and the ambition of 
the other lie. en people go to the oo Hall and see 
and hear Mr. Smith, they are apt to fancy him a very ha 
man. They know him to have been for many years by far the 
most popular of all the entertainers of the public. They believe 
him to be successful, if not to the full extent of his own wish—for 
which of us ever attains that degree of success ?—at least toa 
very enviable extent. They see hefore them a jolly-looki 
gentleman, the very embodiment of animal spirits and po | 
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humour. They picture to themselves the happiness of a man 
whose most artists task is the picking up of the gold and silver 
showered into that Hall which his powers have converted into a 
Tom Tidler’s d—whose gravest duty is to amuse a kindly 
audience, which greets him as an old friend at his entrance, and 
laughs at all his jokes, and applauds all his songs—whose only 
care is to extract from his morning’s Fimes one or two pat allu- 
sions for his evening’s song of Gelignani’s Messenger.” For 
so blithe a life we find no parallel in the world of man. It is 
the existence of a butterfly—what do we say? of a humble bee 
rather—a jocose humble bee, roaming over fields of comic a 
and gathering golden honey. But, alas, how delusive are those 
outward signs by which we judge of human happiness! Liston, 
the king of farceurs, was a prey to melancholy. Grimaldi was 
meditating suicide while his audience were dying with laughter 
at his avolheey. The Sultan, blessed with a harem of languishing 
houris, does not, as is pointed out by the convivial moralist, 
lead a life of unmixed felicity ; and, like the Sultan, Mr. Albert 
Smith “ is not a happy man.” 

There is a manly pathos about his farewell address. Not that 
he affects a feeling of sadness at parting with his friends of the 
season—on the contrary, he is undisguisedly glad to get away 
and enjoy the holiday he so well deserves; but because it is a 
farewell address in more senses than one. It is a farewell to an 
ambition cherished, who can tell how long —to hopes that, for all 
we know, have stimulated him in youth and cheered him in 
middle age. Mr. Albert Smith has been trying to be one thing, 
the public wants him to be something else, and at last he per- 
ceives that there is no use in protracting the struggle any further. 
“T have been led,” he says, and he says it more in sorrow than 
in anger, ‘ to the conviction—painful for an intelligent mind to 
contemplate in this age of progress and high-pressure intellect— 
that my audiences did not care one straw for mere instruc- 
tion, unless it slipped into my lecture under the cover 
of a joke or allusion, but that they came here atively 
to be amused ; and that Brown on the Pyramids and Edwards 
on the Canton River riveted their attention at once, when 
young Ahoy the tailor, and even the great Yeh himself, were 
only politely tolerated.” An ambitious man checked in fall 
career is always a touching spectacle. Cardinal Wolsey sur- 
rendering the Great Seal has moistened many an eye. 
Mr, Samuel Warren vacating his seat for Midhurst also drew 
tears after his own fashion; and surely Mr. Smith resigning all 
pretensions to be a popular instructor, albeit we were unaware 
of those pretensions, has a certain claim upon our sympathy. 
Although that claim is urged upon us in moderate language, 
although he tries to pass the matter off with a jest, let us not 
hastily assume that the disappointment is a slight one, or that 
he does not feel, with poor Keats, that there is “ no fiercer hell 
than failure in a great object.” For was it not a great object 
to offer instruction in such an attractive form that those who 
came to laugh should stay to learn—to convey the solid nutri- 
ment of useful information in a didactic sandwich, between 
layers of flimsy yet toothsome joke and allusion? Even in its 
more selfish aspect his aim was still a noble one. Without 
saying anything disrespectful to the profession of a joker, we 
may fairly assume that there are other callings which a man, as he 
advances in life, would prefer to it. It is all very well in 
the heyday of youth and spirits, but as years roll on, the convic- 
tion will steal upon the mind that a middle-aged or elderly joker 
is very much what the Ettrick Shepherd described a clever lad 
of thirty-five or forty—“ Just the maist melancholy sicht in 
nature.” If, as is not unlikely, it was some feeling of this sort, 
assisted by a desire for the welfare of his species, which stimu- 
lated Mr. Smith to try to be something more than a mere 
funny man, ought we not to sympathize with his justifiable 
ambition, and to commiserate his failure ? 

But the case has this additional hardship—that not only is he 
prevented from becoming the thing he desires to be, but he is 
compelled to be the thing his soul abhors. It is bad enough that, 
after all his trouble in preparing sandwiches, the public should 
take his bread-and-butter and go to the regular beef and ham 
shops for its more solid refreshment—that when he follows the 
example of the blandi doctores referred to by the poet, his pupils 
should take advantage of his excessive blandness to devour all 
his erustula, and decline having anything to say to his elementa 
prima. But there is this special aggravation—that he has a 
rooted objection to cutting bread-and-butter, and hates the con- 
fectionary business with a fervent hatred. In fact, to drop 
metaphor, he who has been protesting all his life against wags 
is condemned by the vor populi to toil henceforth ¥ day to 
day in waggery’s delusive mine. It reminds us of a tale we once 
read somewhere, of a philosopher who, by precept and example, 
always discouraged the use of water, whether as a beverage or a 
detergent. But, unfortunately, so the story goes, being afflicted 
with an obstinate cold in the head, he was forced by his medical 
adviser to submit to the indignity of putting his feet in warm 
water. As his weeping pupils stood round the tub containing 
those beloved feet at mn As they were wont to sit and hear the 
words of wisdom, the sage, who, like all the sages of anti- 

uity, had_a gift for improving the occasion, thus addressed 
them :— Behold, my friends, how vain it is for man to struggle 
against the decrees of fate! Here am I, who for threescore years 
have consistently maintained water to be an abomination, obliged 
to do that which in effect, though not in intention, amounts to 
washing my feet.” And so it is with Mr. Albert Smith. In his 


lectures and in his amusing little books he never let slip an op- 
portunity of being down upon pa men, and now he is forced 
to become a funny man himself. He has more than once turned 
into ridicule that simple creature, “the life of the party, and 
now it is settled that he is to be the life of a Seenedl eae 
at the Egyptia# Hall. Is this iny? Are we to it as 
a case parallel with that reported inthe Universal Spelling-book, 
of the naughty little boy who mocked a beggar for ——» 
and was immediately afflicted with an incurable squint himself 

But humanity and Mr. Buckle alike forbid us to be over-hasty 
to detect a judgment in the misfortune of a fellow-creature ; and 
if the public rejects Mr. Smith as a phi er and teacher, and 
insists upon treating him as a joker, we prefer to look upon it as 
a phenomenon which is traceable to natural causes. It must be 
because Mr. Smith is wrong in fancying that he is qualified to 
be a popular instructor, or else because the public is doubtfal as 
to the value of Mr. Smith’s instruction, or else because it likes 
him better in some other capacity. On more than one account 
we incline to the last of these reasons. Mr. Smith’s popularity— 
laying aside his good humour, his attention to the comfort of his 
audience, and sundry other minor attractions of his entertain- 
ment—is due beyond a doubt to a certain latent negative ill- 
nature, which, it is to be feared, is in ible from the mental 
constitution of the best and most amiable of us—the sort of ill- 
nature indicated by Rochefoueauld in that well-known aphorism 
the cynicism of which — one objects to, but the truth of which 
nobody can deny. To hold the mirror up to this ill-nature is 
the special gift of Mr. Smith. He is to a satirist what a 
sparrowhawk is to a faleon. His propensities and instincts 
are the same as those of the ™ bird, but nature in- 
tended him to fly at smaller game. If wearing crinoline were a 
vice, carrying Murray’s Handbook a meanness, or speakin 
French an offence against society, Mr. Albert Smith would be a 
Juvenal or a Thackeray. Hence it arises that a number of 
worthy people, who would not for the world say or hear a harsh 
word about their neighbours, enjoy thoroughly his quiet digs at 
some of the petty conventionalities of society. Miss A. likes to 
hear about “ Baby Simmons,” because it is so like Miss B. Miss 
B. revels in the description of a “‘ prancer,”’ because she finds it 
fits Miss A. exactly. C. rejoices in the account of Brown’s 
moustache, because it reminds him of the figure his dear friend 
D. cut at Chamouni last year; and D. is enchanted with the song 
of the “ Young English Traveller,” because C. might well have 
been the hero of it, and so on. But when it comes to making 
fun of Commissioner Yeh’s pigtail, or the English of young 
Ahoy, of course nobody cares about it. Such folk have no 
friends, and Mr. Smith may hit them as hard as he likes. 

As to the question of Mr. Smith’s fitness for the post of a 

instructor, or whether the public is justified in distrust- 

ing him in that capacity, it is not worth while to enter into it. 
It seems to be simply a case where the laws of the division 
of labour should be allowed to operate freely. When audiences 
come to the tian Hall to be amused, why should they be in- 
structed also They have “ Man ’s Questions” and 
“‘Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge”—let them hear them. 
Besides which, it puts Mr. Smith into a false position. It is 
just the sort of thing he would be sure to “chaff” in any one 
else. Suppose a rival Albert Smith were to start up on the 
other side of the way, and deliver a lecture upon the Ascent of 
Piecadilly, what fun he could make of the Egyptian Hall, and, 
what is worse, just in the style of his original! With what 
breathless and stopless rapidity he would sketch off the salient 

ints of the entertainment, and flippantly describe how the 
eeturer “ goes into a long rigmarole about dromedaries having 
only one hump and camels the same and the dogs of St. 
Bernard never carrying kegs of brandy about their necks 
or travellers on their backs and a lot of other things 
that you don’t care a straw about and he doesn’t care a straw 
about either; but then you know it’s ular information and 
that’s the sort of thing to do.” On the whole, although, as has 
been already said, we cannot help sympathizing with Mr. Smith, 
we must say the decision of his audiences seems to be a right 
one, and we trust he will bend to it with becoming resignation. 
Whether it be true or not that this is an age of “ progress and 
high-pressure intellect,” it is pretty clear that it is an age which 
likes to have its amusement and its instruction on separate 

lates, as Curran wished to have the flies and the butter. 


ortune and his natural parts have made Mr. Albert Smith one — 


of the amusers—a fact which his audiences have perceived more 
clearly than he has himself. Why, therefore, should he start in 
competition with people who are already established in the other 
line of business, and try to take the bread out of such honest 
mouths as those of Peter Parley and Mrs. Marcet ? 


REVIEWS. 


RELIGION IN CHINA* 
bbe y= is probably no more curious subject of speculation 
and inquiry in the world than the condition of China. That 
vast and wonderful eountry has enjoyed for thousands of years 
some of the advantages which we are accustomed to look upon 
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as the latest results of an advanced civilization ; and it is hardly 
too much to say that it alone of all the nations in the world 
appears to have attained that settled, stationary condition which 
our constant use of the word “ progress” implies to be the 
highest—or at any rate the most desirable—condition which human 
society can attain. So forcibly has this consideration weighed 
upon the minds of some of our most remarkable thinkers, that to 
one of them at least (Mr. Mill) China appears as a sort of 
tre. It shows, he seems to think, what we are coming to. 
ere is to be seen, on the largest scale, the result of the final 
triumph of society and institutions over individuality. There is 
a perfect illustration of the character of a a ae 
entirely, or almost entirely, on one model, and from which 
every species of anomaly and compromise has been rigorously 
excluded. Western Europe has now, it is said, been struggling 
for some centuries towards uniform laws, social equality, the 
abolition of privileges, and the public recognition al investiga- 
tion of the talents of individuals, in order that, when ascertained, 
their existence may be made the sole ground for such rewards in 
the way of honours and employments as society has to bestow. 
In several nations, considerable progress has been made towards 
the attainment of these objects—in all, the set of affairs is in that 
direction. The increase of knowledge and the progress of scien- 
tific discovery have removed many of the distinctions which 
anciently marked off classes and nations from each other, and 
there is every reason to sup that they will speedily remove 
those which still exist. In China, says Mr. Mill, all the objects 
which we so passionately and perseveringly pursue have long 
been attained, and are as secure as institutions can make them ; 
and the result has been to dwarf the human character to one 
of the lowest and most degraded types that any considerable 
section of our race has yet assumed. There is so much that 
is plausible in this argument, and its importance, if it is 
true, would be so enormously great, that the utmost interest 
must necessarily attach to everything which can enable us 
to form any sort of opinion as to the truth of the wide asser- 
tions on which it rests. The increasing intimacy of the in- 
tercourse of all European nations, and especially of our own, 
with China, has produced of late years a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of our information respecting that 
country ; and this information has been embodied in a variety of 
books of considerable —— different degrees of merit. e 
works of Sir J. Davis, of Mr. Meadows, Mr. Fortune, and the 
Abbé Hue, have given us a very good earnest of what we sew 4 
expect from the more extended means of information whic 
Lord Elgin’s treaty will afford. 

Of this immense subject no branch has either so much general 
or so much special interest as that which relates to the religious 
condition of China. China is the only considerable existing 
heathen nation which retains any high degree of civilization, 
literature, or education. The civilization of heathen Europe 
is a thing of the past, end we are unable to realize or to 
study it without a great amount of research that can only be 
expended upon materials which are no longer susceptible of in- 
crease, and which, however industriously they may be used, are, in 
several most important particulars, exceedingly defective. China, 
on the other hand, is a living subject of study ; and the amount 
of materials available for examining into its condition is prac- 
tically unlimited. - Apart, however, from this general con- 
sideration, a special interest attaches at present to the 
religion of the Chinese on account of the increased close- 
ness of the relation into which we have recently been 
brought with heathenism in India. The cry that it is our 
duty as a Christian people to evangelize our Indian fellow- 
subjects, is attaining a magnitude which, in some points of view, 
may be matter of congratulation, but which, if we consider the 
ignoranee and fanaticism of many of those who join in it, can 

be regarded without serious apprehension. It is 
therefore matter of the highest interest and importance to form, 
if possible, some sort of estimate, upon evidence of a reasonable 
kind, of the nature of heathen religions, of their hold over the 
minds of those who profess them, and of the nature of the great 
enterprise of conversion which we are called upon by such sacred 
considerations to undertake. 

Mr. Edkins’s little work is rather a contribution towards the 
study of the vast subject to which it refers than a formal trea- 
tise upon it, but it is entitled to the praise of being a very in- 
stractive and spirited sketch of the subject to which it refers. 
It gives a broad outline of the principal characteristics of the 
three Chinese religions—Confucianism, Taonism, and Buddh- 
ism, in its northern and southern forms. The first is asystem of 
morality. The second, according to. Mr. Edkins, is a refined 
materialism, in which the soul is regarded as subtle matter at- 
taining to future life only as the reward of goodness, but destined, 
in the common course of events, to be annihilated at the 
death of the body. Buddhism is a metaphysical creed, 
in which the human. intellect undergoes a sort of deifi- 
cation, and heaven is replaced by xirvana, which represents 
the limit to which thought can go, and beyond which vacancy 
alone can be imagined. This creed is overlaid in the popular 
apprehension with a considerable variety of superstitions of a 
more or less arbitrary nature. The book also contains sketches 
of the state of Christian sects in China, including the Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Edkins is or in his view of the pro- 
spects of the conversion of the issi 


ese by Protestant missionaries. . 


He appears to rest his expectations on three nds — the 
adaptation of Christianity to human nature in pmo and in 
particular to those elements of it which the Chinese religions do 
not satisfy—the general diffusion of education amongst the 
common people—and the special case of the Taeping rebels, 
who, in his opinion, imbibed from the Bibles which had been 
supplied to them religious impressions at once much deeper and 
much more genuine than those which previous writers have been 
inclined to attribute to them. Each of these reasons is no doubt 
of considerable weight, but each of them suggests observations 
which are too frequently neglected by those who take the re- 
sponsibility of urging upon the nation at large a line of conduct 
which, as competent observers consider, it would be extremely 
difficult to distinguish in the minds of the natives of India from 
compulsion, or at any rate, from undue influence. 


First, it is alleged that Christianity must be welcome to the 
natives of China, because it supplies wants which their own 
religions do not op The adaptation of Christianity to 
human nature is no doubt the greatest of all arguments in 
favour of its truth, but it is one which requires more delicacy of 
handling than any other, for there is none upon which we are 
in so much danger of being misled by our own prepossessions. 
When we speak of “ Christianity,” our meaning is so very large 
as to be somewhat indefinite. The term necessarily involves 
not merely a particular list of doctrines, but a mixture of doe- 
trines, practices, feelings, and habits of thought which have 
been formed in the course of a lifetime, by influences far too 
subtle and too numerous for analysis. Toa very great extent 
we are what Christianity has made us, and we understand by 
Christianity that which has made us what we are. It is there- 
fore next to impossible to abstract ourselves from Christian 
influences, and to say, upon an impartial view of them, 
whether or not they are fitted for human nature at large. 
To a Buddhist, a Confucian, or a Taonist, their ctive 
creeds probably appear as n to theexplanation or adequate 
conception of the world as Christianity appears to us. To Euro- 
peans, and especially to Europeans he have made great 
sacrifices for the sake of evangelizing heathen countries, the 
doctrines which, according to their view of the matter, are the 
essential parts of Christianity, have an evidence of their own. 
The ideas of sin, of redemption, of a future life, of a personal 
God, are the very breath of their nostrils, and colour every 
thought and action of their lives ; but the opposite notions of the 
ultimate essential value of social morality, of the impenetrable 
character of the darkness which shuts in that narrow of 
observation and sensation within which we feel and act, of the 
insolubility and a of all questions about the 
existence or nature of supernatural beings, ap as immediate, 
as self-evident, and as necessary to the Confucian. “ M 
religion,” says the missionary, ‘‘ will teach you about sin. It 
will show you that you are a miserable sinner, and inform you of 
the manner in which you may be freed from that misery, 
and from its uences.” “TIT have not the least notion 
what you mean by sin,” answers the Chinese. “I have no sins,” 
said one old man to Mr. Edkins. “I would not commit any sin. 
The money I owe to any one I givehim. If I see a neighbour's 
child fall, I run and help him up.” It was remarked to him, 
“ Every one isa sinner; are you an exception?” To this he 
answered, ‘‘ When my little girl had nothing to eat, and I pos- 
sessed but fifteen worth a penny), I spent them in buying 
food for my father.” Mr. Edkins quietly observes upon this 
that “such an appeal to acts of kindness and filial piety would 
appear perfectly natural and satisfactory to large numbers of this 
man’s countrymen.” The curious feature in this conversation is 
that it shows that it cost Mr. Edkins some trouble to realize the 
possibility of the existence of a class of people who did not 
instinctively me the theory of sin which he believes to lie at 
the base of all religion. He ap to look upon such a state of 
mind as sqmething abnormal, which more experience and greater 
must of remove, as they would remove 
errors about the figure of the or the recurrence of the 
tides. Surely, however, the state of feeling in question is one 
which, however false it may be, is at least na and plausible. 
It prevailed not only extensively, but almost exclusively, in the 
heathen world before theintroduction of Christianity; and though, 
in the course of the cightoms centuries which have passed away 
since that time, entirely different views have obtained currency, 
they have been fostered and developed by a set of habits and feel- 
ings which are entirely foreign to China. Mr. Edkins altogether 
omits to tell us how the want of the sentiments whichare all but uni- 
versal in Europe is to be dealt with by those who wish to convert 
the Chinese. Indeed, his surprise at the existence of such wants 
seems to be such that he thinks when he has pointed out the 
fact, he has done all that is necessary. 
it would be far more interesting to know by what process he 
proposes to infuse European and Christian ideas into minds 
which are altogether destitute of them. The enterprise certainly 
looks at first sight as if it went a step beyond that of persuading a 
blind man to take up a particular theory of the nature of colours ; 
for the blind man can be easily persuaded of the fact that he is 
blind, whereas the Chinese would seem to have adopted views 
which exclude the fundamental ideas upon which duty is based, 
and to be perfectly satisfied with the result. To our minds, of 
course, there can be no comparison between the results of 


Christianity and Confucianism or Buddhism, but it would appear 


To us, at least,- 
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little less difficult to bring a Chinese to see these matters from 
the same point of view as ourselves than to make him change the 
whole of the framework of his thoughts upon any other subject. 


The fact that most of the Chinese can read, and that they are 
strongly disposed to read the Bible and to draw conclusions of 
their own from its teaching, is, no doubt, a very remarkable one— 
doubly remarkable when it is viewed, as it ought to be, in con- 
nexion with the Taeping rebellion. It has always seemed to us 
to be one of the wildest and most groundless of all the fancies 
that can enter the human mind to suppose that if a man is 
enabled to read the Bible, and is informed that it is an authori- 
tative revelation from God to man, he will at once be able, 
without further assistance, to deduce from it a whole system of 
theological belief. He will deduce from it, no doubt, consequences 
of some kind or other ; but those consequences will be coloured so 
strongly by all his preceding independent opinions, that the 
ultimate result is certain to be a compound of his own views with 
those which he will ascribe to the book supplied to him. He 
will unquestionably ascribe to it a sense entirely different from 
that which old associations anda long course of theological training, 
direct and indirect, render notonly natural but almostself-evidentto 
our minds. When an Englishman reads the Bible, he more or less 
unconsciously discriminates between the authority of different 
parts of it. However strong his views may be as to the divine 
origin and authority of the whole of each of the various books 
of which it is composed, he practically makes a selection, and 
takes into account a vast number of collateral considerations 
in the formation of his inferences. No Englishman, for 
example, would allow himself to be as much influenced by the 
imprecatory Psalms, or by the precedents of the invasion 
of Palestine or the polygamy of the Patriarchs, as by the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Parables, or the Epistles; and 
the reason is, that Englishmen bring to the study of the 
Bible the accumulated experience of many centuries, and 
a degree of historical knowledge which unconsciously modi- 
fies the effects which would follow from the full acceptation and 
unhesitating application to contemporary circumstances of the 
theories which most of them profess upon the subject. This 
would certainly not be the case with the Chinese, and the history 
of the Taeping rebels proves it. The Bible is put into their 
hands as a whole, and with, at best, only the scantiest informa- 
tion as to the different times and circumstances in which the 
various books of which it is composed were written. Inter- 
preting it in the light of the theories in which they have been so 
sedulously educated, they could not. be expected to avoid the 
monstrous errors into which they fell. We, by. the help of cus- 
tom, tradition, and experience, can distinguish between the Old 
and New Testaments, but it is almost impossible for them te .do 
so. We can see, in a single expression like our Lord’s observa- 
tion, that Moses allowed unrestricted liberty of divorce to the 
Jews “ for the hardness of their hearts,” a principle which throws 
the widest light over the whole relation of the two dispensations ; 
but to a man who took all his views of Christianity simply from 
the Bible, and who brought to its interpretation no other as- 
sistance than Confucianism could give him, that verse, and many 
others of similar tenour, would present nothing very remarkable. 
He would, as we do, dwell upon what seemed to fali in with his 
general view of life, and either gloss over or explain away what 
contradicted it; and thus he would draw for his own use what 
we should consider the strangest and most horrible consequences 
from what we regard as divine truth. How far the "Sanes 
Catholic converts differ from the rest of the population, Mr. 
Edkins, of course, had little opportunity of judging; but he saw 
something of them, and the state of mind of one man whom 
he describes strongly confirms the conjectures which we should 
be inclined to form upon the subject :— 

Among the converts sometimes mt with are inquiring men fond of reading. 
Such a person came on one occasio: to seck an interview with a missionary. 
....++ He stated that he had read many Buddhist and Taonist books, 
although the “spiritual fathers” r commended the converts not to do so. 
yrs Although a professed Christian, he appeared to believe in many 
Buddhist legends. He regarded Kwan-yin as a real pe , the daughter 
of a certain king, as stated in one of the fictitious accounts of that divinity. 
The missionary, seeing that he was to a considerable extent a believer in 
Buddhism, advised him not to read the books of that system, but ineffectu- 
ally; for he said he felt no danger, and wished for curiosity’s sake to examine 
varigus religious systems. 

With Roman Catholic converts, such a temper of mind as this 
may he kept in check by the authority of the riests, though 
the effect of the exertion of that authority would probably be to 
dwarf their creed into a sort of superstition very little removed 
from that of the mass of the population. But Protestant con- 
verts would be exhorted and invited to examine for themselves ; 
and it would be nothing surprising if the mixture of Buddhism. 
Confucianism, and Christianity were to produce new heresies of 
the strangest and most unexpected kind. The sect of the Tae- 
pings was recisely a case in point; and if any considerable 
portion of the Chinese should be converted to Christianity, and 
if it should take a powerful hold of their feelings and under- 
standings, nothing can be more probable than that they will 
throw it into forms of the most startling description. 

These difficulties are, of course, no reason against making the 
attempt to convert the Chinese, or any other heathen nation. 
If they were dwelt upon with that view, it would be enough to 
observe that they would have applied with equal or even greater 
force to the attempt made, and successfully made, 1400 years ago 


to convert the barbarians who overthrew the Roman empire, and 
to that which was made 1800 years ago to convert the Roman 
Empire itself. They are important rather as illustrating a par- 
ticular side of the process of converting a nation, which is usually 
forgotten,:than as proving anything with reference to the pro- 
spects of such an enterprise. No religion is propagated by the 
simple transfer of opinions and feelings from one set of minds to 
another. ney are rather transplanted than transferred, and 
the new growth invariably bears upon it considerable traces of 
the soil from which it springs. The Apostles, their immediate 
converts, and the contemporaries of Constantine, of Charle- 
magne, of Luther, and of Queen Victoria, may all be described 
as Christians, but in very different senses of the word; and if 
either the Hindoos or the Chinese ever entitle themselves to 
the name, they will do so in a way of their own, altogether 
= from anything to which we have as yet been accus- 
med. 


From the other point which we have urged—the difficulty of 
putting the fundamental conceptions of Christianity fairly before 
those who have taken up views of an entirely different kind of the 
great problems of life—it would seem to follow that a far wider 
and deeper instruction is required for missionaries to India and 
China than is at present provided for any theological. students 
whatever. Before the Indians and Chinese can be really con- 
verted, a new race of theologians must be reared capable of 
grappling with and answering the questions which have con- 
nected themselves with theology . all sorts of subjects and 
through all sorts of mediums. Mr. Edkins supplies striking 
illustrations of the importance of this observation. Objections, 
for example, are frequently made to the Mosaic cosmogony, based 
on geology. ‘They must be met,” says Mr. Edkins, “ by the 
arguments which are employed against infidels at home.” He 
does not state what are the particular. arguments to which 
he refers, but the argument which practically carries weight 
with the great majority of people is that physical science 
is a matter collateral and not essential to the main pur- 
poses of a revelation, and that the two are independent of each 
other. This is at present a vague and ill-defined sentiment 
rather than a complete theory, and for many obvious rea- 
sons it cannot be considered as a final solution of all the questions 
which arise upon the subject; still it serves the intportant pur- 
pose of quieting men’s minds upon the subject, and of inducing 
them to wait without anxiety for further information. But how 
can this be conveyed to the mind of a Chinese? In common 
with almost all heathens, he looks upon cosmogony as one of the 
most essential parts of all religious systems, and would be per- 
fectly incapable of understanding the distinction which we have 
been in the habit of drawing (though only, it should be observed, 
for perhaps two centuries back) between physical science and 
thedlogy. 

This is but one illustration out of a thousand of the depth and 
err: | of the questions involved in the attempt to convert a 

olished and cultivated heathen population. Judging from the 
evel of the sermons to which we usually listen, we cannot think 
without considerable misgivings of the chances of: success in 
the struggle between our Davids and the Chinese and Hindoo 
Goliaths. Half a dozen times over Mr. Edkins repeats objec- 
tions made by Chinese controversialists, to which the answers 
which he quotes are absolutely puerile, being, in almost’ every 
instance, reducible to the petitio principii, that if a particular 
metaphysical opinion is opposed to his conception of duty it 
must be false—a mode of argument very convenient for him, 
but singularly unconvincing, we should suppose, to the Chinese. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.* 


'[\HE author of Friends in Council protests very strongly in this 

new series against its being supposed that he thinks himself 
wiser than his neighbours because * gives them good advice. 
We may ask him to ease his mind on this score, and to believe 
that his good advice is not disagreeable, and his wisdom not irri- 
tating. He has the art of saying things which are well worth 
reading and: thinking over, without exciting any of that disgust 
which is the natural protection of humanity against officious in- 
struction. The author is a good man, and a thoughtful man, and 
a well-informed man. But it is possible to be all these, and yet to 
be a great bore. ‘There is something which he adds to these, and 
which prem his readers from setting up their backs against 
him. He has an unusual share of nobleness and largeness of 
mind. It is his especial merit that he has the power of putting 
into a popular form, and bringing home to the minds of ordi- 
nary people thoughts which are shaped on a large and varied 
scale. He will pardon us if, for a moment, we compare him 
with Mr. Tupper. That philosopher is right, and good, and 
patriotic, and studious of the a ay taste. But he is so 
very, very small. The author of Friends in Council sur- 
— Mr. Tupper, not only because his philosophy of common 
ife is more true, but because he brings into the discussion of 
common life the real philosophic mind. And there is a con- 
siderable difference between having, like Mr. Tupper, a peculiar 
jerk in the art of throwing together religious and moral plati- 
tudes, and having, like the author of Friends in Council, an ap- 


* Friends in Council. A Series of Essays and Discourses thereon. A 
New, Series. London: John W. Parker and Son. 1859. : 
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preciation of the problems of life and of their approximate solu- 
tions. We shall proceed to point out what is in our opinion the 
defect of Friends in Council; but, whatever may be its short- 
comings, every one who is capable of judging must allow that 
this book is up to the level of the most highly cultivated English 
society—that, so far as it goes, it is honest—that it does not 
shirk the points which men of educated intellect would be sure 
to take—and that the general cast of the book indicates a writer 
whose manner of approaching and dealing with subjects is that 
which would be natural to all men whose opinion is worth 
listening to. The book also abounds with merits of detail. But 
it is not for merits of detail that we chiefly value it. It is because 
its general tone and scope are very greatly above popular thought, 
while its intelligibility, entertainingness, and inoffensiveness will 
be sure to make it popular. To act asa medium between the 
highest and best thought of his day, and the great number of 
minds which are on the edge of thinking, is a success of which 
any author may well be proud. 

The machinery of the book is well worth looking to. Proba- 
bly the majority of readers will have no conception how difficult 
it is to write imaginary dialogues, in which the imaginary persons 
are to have a distinct office and part, and in which remarks, all 
bearing on a common point, are yet made to come from dif- 
ferent mouths in an easy and natural way. But a slight ac- 
quaintance with this sort of literature will convince any one 
who reflects on it, that the constructor of fictitious dialogues 
has two rocks, on one of which he is sure to split if he does not 
take great care and exercise great ingenuity. The first is the 
probability that the interlocutors will really resolve themselves 
into two, one of whom talks the cast-off, and rejected thoughts 
of the author, and the other talks the thoughts which the author 
at the moment of writing believes to be true. The author thus 
seems to be engaged throughout in the laborious task of tram- 
pling out his own shadow. ‘The other danger is, that the writer, 
if he attempts to give any kind of substance to his personages, 
is forced into such long digressions that he really throws up the 
scaffolding of a bad novel before he gets to building the little 
moral edifice which is his primary object. The author of Friends 
in Council manages ina great degree to surmount these perils, and 
it is because he does so that his book is attractive and readable, 
even if the reader does not much care for the philosophy it con- 
tains. We do not mean that the success is absolute. Among the in- 
terlocutors there are two named Milverton and Dunsford, between 
whom we cannot trace any difference whatever, and both of whom 
are obviously the author himself when he utters what he wishes 
to be considered his main and most permanent opinions. There 
is also a bloodless flirtation and a shadowy giving in marriage in 
this new series, of which we can say no more than that it was, 
we hope, a necessary concession to the weakness of ordinary, and 
especially of ordinary female, readers. If these good creatures 
can y be trotted through a volume or two of instructive 


* dialogue on no other condition than that of having one page of 


love-making intercalated, it is right to humour them, but it would 
be convenient if a compromise could be effected, and they would 

e to have double the quantity in an appendix. But if we take 
the book as a whole, we readily acknowledge that the two main 
disputants do really dispute in as life-like a way, with as consi- 
derable a difference between them, and with as much effect in 
bringing out the two sides of a subject, as in any imaginary 
dialogue we can remember. The author has the great advan- 
tage of not being personally sure that he has arrived at truth, 
and one side of a question is often very nearly as true to him 
He does not make A. talk all right, and refute B., 
who talks all wrong; but his A. and B. talk each what he really 
thinks, and A. has only the best of it because every man has a 
natural leaning to one side of truth, and A. talks on that side to 
which the author leans. But still neither the author nor A. is 
ever certain that B. is not really quite as much in the right as 
they are. The opposition speaker of the book, who is named 
Ellesmere, has, therefore, a solid basis of opinion to go upon, and 
as his supposed character for dry, caustic commonsense is well 
kept up, he gives great relief and reality to the discussion. 

The defect of the book is one of those which a critic 
scarcely knows whether it is his business to notice, for it springs 
from the very conception and make of the book; and if it 
had been remedied, it may be plausibly argued that the 
book must have remained unwritten. The defect is that the 
discussion is very fragmentary. The subject taken is not treated 
systematically—it is not thought out, but detached thoughts 
about it are strung together. Most of these remarks are very 
excellent remarks, and some of them are remarkable for subtlety 
and felicity. ‘They are on the level of the best talk of the best 
men in educated society. But they remain remarks. Sometimes 
there is really so very little said on the subject professedly dis- 
cussed, that it cannot be considered, properly speaking, as having 
been discussed at all. The consequence is that the reader finds 
it very difficult to discover what the writer is at, and when he 
recalls the subject and the pages allotted to it, he in vain tries to 
remember anything that has been said. Biography, for instance, 
is one of the subjects taken, and it is exactly a subject on which 
we should have expected a very valuable and interesting dis- 
cussion from a writer who has shown elsewhere that he has 
great gifts for biography, and a very just conception of what a 
good biography requires. But we find it treated in a very dis- 
appointing way. hat there is, is unobjectionable; but in 


comparison with the subject taken, there is such a very little 
given us. We quite allow that the defect belongs to the 
lan of the book. Its very object is to avoid the tedium of 
nished essays by contrivances that shall make it popular; and 
if a systematic view of a subject is a good thing, so also are 
detached thoughts things, if they come from a clear 
and large mind. But we must not rank the second contri- 
bution to knowledge with the first. A thorough treat- 
ment of a great subject is much better than a fragmentary 
treatment of it. It has at least these two immense advan- 
tages —itleaves a much more distinct impression, and it 
makes us feel that the thoughts of the author have, when pre- 
sented to us, the relative importance which after the best con- 
sideration he thinks they ought to have. Detached thoughts 
may be what the author thinks, or they may not. They are con- 
fessedly hints, and we are not sure whether the author might not 
find it best not to take these hints. It is the discussion on 
“* Government” which has especially suggested to us this remark. 
It contains some hints well worth considering for practical reforms 
in our own political system; but we should like to be sure that 
the author would practically recommend that any of his propo- 
sitions should be carried into effect. We are thus led back to 
what we have said as to the chief value of the book. It is an 
excellent thing that the general public should be familiarized 
with the fact that there are deficiencies in our political sys- 
tem which men of thought and experience consider sources of 
grave apprehension, and that remedies of a novel character have 
been devised to meet them. But those readers to whom these 
things are already familiar cannot help feeling a disappointment 
that a writer so well fitted to discuss such questions thoroughly, 
should quit them after he has given them only a very cursory 
and fragmentary discussion. 

There are one or two questions, however, which receive in 
these volumes a treatment quite as thorough as is compatible 
with the space allotted them. The essay on the evils of 
despotism strikes us as a piece of argument really satisfactory, 
convincing, and exhaustive. The harm which despotism does to 
a nation is illustrated in many curious ways, and is followed into 
many remote but inevitable consequences. The essay also on 
war is of nearly equal excellence, and puts the hackneyed theme of 
the calamities and waste caused by war in a new and impressive 
shape. We could also find many parts of the book to point out 
as worthy of praise, were praise needed by an author to whom it 
is so deservedly familiar. We will only add one remark. 
The author complains bitterly of the harassing notoriety to 
which a person of any literary reputation is subjected. The 
scandalous audacity with which the retirement of private life is 
invaded by the merest strangers simply because the sufferer 
has happened to write a book, is almost enough to disgust 
hotiourebly men with literature altogether. This kind of personal 
communication with an author is an undoubted grievance; but 
there is also.a kind of personal tie between an author and a reader 
which no author need object to, and the existence of which 
heightens the tone and enlarges the sympathies of society. There 
are some books which in an indescribable manner make readers 
like and honour the author, and feel as if they knew him 
personally. There shines through them a directness of cha- 
racter, a generosity of temper, an elevation and largeness of 
thought, which seem to reveal the writer to us as our friend. 
This has nothing to do with passing notoriety. There are many 
books of dead men which make us feel in this way towards the 
writer. If the author of Friends in Council, in consequence of 
the publication of this new series, is annoyed with a new c 
of fools deluging his breakfast-table with impertinent letters, 
photographing him in every possible attitude for the amusement 
of the vulgar, let him console himself with thinking that this 
book will also add largely to the number of those who, without 
ever having seen him, will count him a friend, and be ennobled 
by his friendship. 


SLANG AND CANT DICTIONARIES.* 


HESE are, we suppose, rival publications. Each isa xy | 
dictionary—each slang vocabularies, and a list 
cognate manuals—a Bibliographia Balatronica ; and Mr. Hotten’s 
Dictionary, being the last in the field, characterises its predecessor, 
Mr. Quaritch’s manual (which has, however, reached a second 
edition) as ‘“‘a silly and childish performance, full of blunders 
and contradictions.” This is a title, however, which it does not 
uite deserve, as, though somewhat flimsy and incomplete. 
ucange Anglicus is, in his vocabulary, generally correct, 
although the scanty dimensions of his volume are pepe | 
enlarged by an Essay on Slang, not very original or profound, 
from Mr. Dickens’s Household Words, and (with an eye to 
business) by an extract from Mr. Quaritch’s priced Catalogue of 
second-hand books. The London Antiquary’s is a much more 
ambitious performance, and our general criticism on it would be, 
that it is either too large or too small. It ought to have gone 
further or stopped sooner—it ought to have been more entire} 
serious, or merely have offered itself as a sort of unscientific 
jest-book. But as a contribution to philology, it has not 
* A Dictiona Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar We b a 
e Vulgar :@ 
By Ducange Anglicus, Second Edition. London: Quariteh. 1859. 
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‘existing vulgar tongue of the Arabs of London, it is hard] 


‘while the latter is only curious as a depravation and affected 
metaphorical use of the mother tongue, and varies, of course, in 


or Romany tongue; but it is nowhere to be found pure, and in 


soil into which it has been planted. Indeed, we much doubt 
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sufficient sinew and volume; while, as a popular record of the 


complete and often incorrect. Cant and slang have their anti- 
quarian and their trivial aspect; but a single manual can hardly 
combine the two views of the subject. 


Cant and slang may “be very properly distinguished. The 
former almost attains the philological dignity of a language, 


all countries. Cant is said to be, in its first elements, the Gipsy, 


every country the bergen | rather than the secret language 
of the gipsics is largely mixed with elements borrowed from the 


whether cant has not been made too much of in its linguistic 
aspect ; and much exaggeration exists both as to its completeness 
and its use among thieves and rogues. As far as we can understand 
the remains of pure, unadulterated cant, it is not so much a 
language as a traditionary lingual contrivance, of course entirely 
arbitrary and conventional, in which the ideas do not precede the 
words; but, when it does not actually borrow from existing lan- 
guages, it has been formed by the reverse process—ideas and 
things already named being merely represented by crude, verbal 
signs which have no derivation. And this distinction should be 
borne in mind. Bosh may be a true Oriental word, though we | 
much doubt whether it is cant in the strict sense of the term, 
for, unless we are mistaken, its English use is coeval with the 
popularity of Mr. Morier’s novel of Hajji Baba; and alybeg 
may be true gipsy for a bed; but flummor and absquatulate 
are mere verbal jokes. But, on the other hand, a word 
may be true cant and yet be in no sense a vocable from the | 
proper language of the Egyptians—it may be either a foreign | 
word very easily detected, or it may be true old English gone | 
out of use. The earliest vocabulary of cant, that by Harman, 
who lived in the time of Elizabeth—the Caveat for Common 
Cursetors, vulgarly called Vagabones, 1573, and which has been 
copied by Decker, in his O per se O, 1612, and by Head, Fnglish 
Rogue, 1671—sets down as pure cant words which are evident] 
English, but had become antiquated, and some expressions which 
are mere slang. Booget, for a basket, is merely the old 
English budget ; darkmans, the night, and lightmans, the day, 
explain themselves, and are slang, not cant; patrico, a priest, is 
Spanish or Italian; so is bene, for good; while a prauncer, for | 
is mere slang—as is stampers, for shoes, and for | 
milk. The combinations of language in cant are often curious. | 
The London Antiquary informs us that the cant for a public- | 
house at the present day is suck cassa, pure Saxon and pure | 
| 


Spanish ; and, if it be true that any denizen of the New Cut uses, 
as we are assured, the phrase “to scarper with the feele of the 
donny of the cassey,”’ meaning to “ run away with the landlady’s | 
daughter,” the Cockney costermonger would be surprised to be 

told that he was talking Latin. 


Slang, on the other hand, has no etymological or philological | 
value whatever. There is a certain curiosity in it, as showing | 
the metaphorical strength of a language ; and in this way English | 
slang is fuller, racier, and more curious than that of France. 
And perhaps there is a certain amount of interest in preserving 
the origin of slang words as a record of existing manners, and of 
those strange popular sayings which have a rapid and almost 
universal popularity, and then fade away as rapidly; but as 
regards those scraps of slang which volitant viva per oru virtim, | 
the Cynthia of the minute must be caught at once, for a few 

ears or months will efface the traces of the original derivation. 

he London Antiquary, as we have hinted, jumbles in a tedious 
confusion cant, slang, and mere vulgarisms; and in his attempt 
to ape the ephemera of London street slang he is led fre- | 
quently into blunders. The Dictionary, however, has an indirect | 
value; and this is as much in what it mistakes as in what it 
explains. It shows us, from modern instances where there exist 
historical grounds for detecting and correcting the error, the 
way in which old glossaries and scholia were compiled. Hence 
we gain a gauge of their trustworthiness in a kindred matter. 
For example, an old scholiast on Aristophanes often pretends 
to explain those queer words which are nothing but the slang of | 
Athens; and his explanations, implicitly swallowed by German | 
notemongers and commentators, only serve to make the unintel- | 
ligible also impossible to remember. Like the present Dictionary- 
maker, the Greek scholiast was, we make no doubt, quite 
ignorant of the evanescent and conventional origin of the flash 
talk of Alcibiades and the fast men of the time of Pericles ; 
and his portentous explanations, making the obscured more 
obscure, are blunders accordingly. The phrase—now, we 
believe, nearly out of use—* Hookey Walker” has (though the 
present Slang Dictionary is silent about it) an origin which of 
course a very few years would obliterate; and its present 
abbreviated form, ‘ Walker! an ironical ejaculation of surprise, 
said when a person is telling a story which you know to be false” 
—we quote the London Antiquary’s Vocabulary—is a curious 
instance of the stages and shades of meaning through which a 
slang phrase passes. The origin of this jargon is this. Years 
ago there was a person named Walker, an aquiline-nosed Jew, 
who exhibited an orrery, called by the erudite name of 
Eidouranion. He was also a popular lecturer on astronomy, and 
often invited his pupils, telescope in hand, to “ take a sight” at 


| slang for “ be off, or go away,” is connecte 


the moon and stars. The lecturer's phrase struck his school-boy 


auditory, who frequently “took a sight” with that gesture of 
out-stretched arms and adjustment to nose and eye which was the 
first garnish of the popular saying. The next step was to assume 
phrase and gesture as the outward and visible mode of knowing- 
ness in general. Hence ‘ Walker” as an interjection of incredu- 
lity. Many of our readers remember the saying, so popular years 
ago in London, of “ What a shocking bad hat!” Few know how 
this originated. One Harris, a local hatter, was candidate for 
the representation of Southwark, soon after the passing of the 
Reform Bill. This gentleman’s mode of canvassing the Transpon- 
tine electors was equally simple and practical. “ hata shocking 
bad hat you have got, sir; allow me to send you one,” was his 
stereotyped address on his canvass. A curious paper—we commit 
it to the correspondents of Notes and Queries—might be compiled 
on these strange and current popular sayings. Many, we believe, 
are derived from the French. For example, “ that’s the cheese,” 
and “ that’s the ticket,” seem to be the French “that’s the chose,” 
and “ that’s the etiquette.” 

As we have said, the unscientific form of the Slang Dictionary 
in Mr. Hotten’s publication deprives it of all philological value. 
Cant, slang, provincialisms, and archaisms are mixed in a single 
vocabulary, and many words are characterized as slang and 
vulgarism which have already been incorporated into the lan- 
guage we use. Such words are traces of disappearing, 
yet genuine, English language. We are not disposed to cha- 
racterize such phrases as ‘back out” as other than leviti- 
mate. Bivvy, tor beer, still survives in the Midland coun- 
ties, where beaver from the French boire, is still the labourer’s mid- 
day refection. “To make no bones of a thing” is a metaphor 
sufficiently idiomatic; bran-new, quasi, brand-new, or fire-new, 
fresh from the casting, ought not to be stigmatized with the obolus 
of vulgarity ; “ brick,” a jolly good fellow, is said to have the 
Aristotelian authority of rerpaywvos avev Woyou, teste Dr. Wynter 
himself. Lord Elcho has just stamped with the Parliamentary 


| mint mark sold; and “ Bobby, a policeman,” is derived, not as 


the London Antiquary absurdly thinks, from “ Bobby, an old 
English word for striking’—we should like to know the 
authority for this—but from Sir Robert Peel, from whom also 
policemen derive the peculiar and cognate name of “ Peelers.” 
** Gone to grass” is not “ possibly a corruption of go to grace,” 
but an allusion to burial; * gyp” is not, except in a Cambridge 


| joke, taken from yuws, but is a mere abbreviation of gipsy. 


** Joey, a fourpenny piece,” we had always understood was a 
memorial of Mr. Joseph Hume’s economy, not “Sir James 
Graham’s” which is the present lexicographer’s explanation. 
“ Lark,” as a bit of fun, ought to have been explained as making 
a night of it, or sitting up till morning, when the lark rises. 
“Putting in the pin”—which is rightly interpreted as “to 
refrain from drinking’—should have been connected with the 
old English peg-tankards. ‘Cut your stick” is not derived 
from ‘reckoning by notches on a <— ;” but, being the 
with the practice of 
preparing a stick or staff for a journey—an obvious Orientalism. 
Among a | terms which display some humour—for slang 
seldom pretends to wit—may be selected ‘‘ wife—a fetter fixed 
to one leg,” and “ tightener—a dinner, or hearty meal ;” but we 
own that we are disappointed at the general stupidity of the 
vulgar tongue. The London Antiquary takes some credit for 
being the first to print two dialectical varieties of London slang, 
one of which he calls the Back Slang and the other the 
Rhyming Slang. Neither of them is said to be older than the 
last fourteen or fifteen years; and we much question their 
authenticity. The Back Slang merely consists in inverting 
words—thus a house is in Slang a crib, in Back Slang a 
birk ; doog is good; a dunop a pound; and eno, one. It is, 
of course, conceivable that some young “ artful dodgers,” fresh 
from the accomplishments of a charity school, might invent 
this curious infelicity of gibberish ; but it is quite impossible that 
it can ever be generally used among thieves and costers, not onl 
because it requires extreme poems spelling, but because it is 
so utterly unpronounceable. We shall never believe that 
storrac and taoc are ever used for carrots and coat. We are 
equally sceptical as to the actual use of the “ rhyming slang” as 
“the secret language of chaunters and patterers.” This consists 
in the substitution of words and sentences which rhyme with 
other words intended to be kept secret. Thus we are told 
that apples and pears is the slang for stairs, and lean and 
lurch means church ; while lath and plaster is the Seven Dials 
form of master. This is, of course, sheer nonsense, and the in- 
sertion of such palpable rubbish in Mr. Hotten’s publication 
smacks strongly of book-making. 


ROGERS’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


R. ROGERS is one of the authors who have taken too 
much pains with their writings. The Pleasures of Memory 
employed him seven years, Co/umbus fourteen, Human Life six, 
Italy fourteen; and even after the publication of these poems 
he did not cease to correct them. In these days of hasty com- 
position it is impossible not to respect so much patience and so 
much concentrated labour, and well-known maxims would lead 
us to anticipate that very great excellence would be their result. 
We believe, however, that in most cases these maxims are erro- 


* Recollections. By Samuel Rogers. London: Longmans. 1859. 
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neous. We incline to think that such extremely slow production 
is very rarely favourable to the perfection of works of genius. 
Writers forget what they mean to say. Who can answer for the 
exact shade of thought which he intended to express nine years 
ago? The author knows as little about it as any one else. If the 
subject is a favourite one, he is very apt to confuse it with other 
thoughts which have come and gone in the intermediate period. 
In consequence, when he is correcting, as he calls it, the work 
of former years, he is apt to substitute a thought materially dif- 
ferent from the ctigindl one, and less suitable to the connexion 
in which it occurs. The first thought, at any rate, arose out of 
the thought which preceded it in the course of composition. The 
interpolated idea was suggested by the circumstances of succeed- 
ing years. Again, even if the writer exactly remembers what 
he meant to wy f the effect is often worse. Probably the idea is 
a fixed idea to him—a notion which he carries through the earth, 
and which never leaves him. In that case the thought is apt to 
be so familiar to him that he hardly knows whether any par- 
ticular words convey it or not. All words on the same subject 
-convey it to his mind, and he is apt to expect that they will convey 
it to others. Especiaily when he cos altered his own words—as in 
the course of nine or ten years a man well may, in a short poem, 
many times—he cannot say whether, the thought is adequately 
expressed or not. The very place in the poem calls up the idea 
to him ; and any words at all near the mark which satisfy his 
ear are very apt to satisfy his mind. Accordingly, a student of 
the most celebrated poems of Mr. Rogers will discover many 
expressions out of which a patient elaboration has extracted the 
whole meaning, and many paragraphs of which the first flow has 
a destroyed by interpolated thoughts and gradually modified 
ideas. 

But, however applicable the practice of very elaborate com- 
position might be thought to be to the production of very exqui- 
site poems, hardly any one, we should have imagined, would 
have fancied that it was applicable to memoirs and anecdotes. 
We might as well apply it to letter-writing. Who would like to 
receive compositions hich had been days under cultivation, and 
which worthily conveyed the elaborate dulness of patient atten- 
tion? We may like the schoolboy scrawl, but we are certain to 
dislike the meritorious theme. Accordingly, the great pains and 
labour which we are told that Mr. Rogers spent on these Memoirs 

ve been very perniciously spent. He had exceedingly valuable 
materials. He was in the habit of more or less constant inter- 
course with the best society in London for about fifty 7% and 
he entered in careful journals what he heard there. If he had 
confined his attention to setting down with distinctness and 
accuracy the substance of what occurred on the occasions which 
interested him the most, we could not have failed to have a work 
full of valuable information, and exhibiting the sensitive taste, 
cool sense, and refined cultivation which he indisputably pos- 
sessed. We could have borne with some triviality, for much of 
it would probably have been characteristic of the times, and even 
more of it of the writer. Mr. Rogers has unfortunately adopted 
a very different course. Instead of telling us that he went to 
dine with Horne Tooke at such and such a time, that he had 
such and such a coat on, that he was amusing or not amusing, he 
has given us selected scraps of his conversation on very many 
different occasions. We have sets of such sayings as the 
following :—“ Plays and Epic poems mislead us. A leader is often 
led. He has a thousand opinions to struggle with.—Pieces of 
money are so many tickets for sheep, oxen, &c.—When a pension 
is given, or a salary, a draft is issued on the tiller of the soil.” 


._ Even if the sayings were in themselves happy, they would lose 


much of their interest from our not being told to whom they 
were said, before whom, and in what connexion; and when they 
have, as is the case with the dicta we have quoted, no intrinsic 
value at all, it is easy to imagine the folly of the labour which has 
separated them from all extrinsic sources of interest. We can 
conceive nothing duller than this book to a person who had never 
heard of Charles Fox, or Horne Tooke, or Lord Erskine. A 
reader who is familiar with their characters and their cireum- 
stances will occasionally, however, find something which is 
agreeable to him, because his imagination will enable him to 
supply the attendant circumstances and living details which Mr. 
Rogers spent some years in omitting. 

Mr. Fox is one of the best known persons of whom Mr. 
Rogers recollected much, and many persons will therefore feel 
a slight interest in looking over the disconnected memoranda 
which he has left us. Sometimes the buoyancy and life of Mr. Fox's 
character almost prevail over the jejuneness of the reminiscent. 
We like to read the following of tae great statesman :—* Very 
candid—Retracts instantly—Continually putting wood on the fire 
—His Trajan, his Venus, his Mosaics from livoli—His attachment 
to particular books—his common-p!ace book—they keep a journal 
at home and abroad.” .... ‘ When Francis said that Wilber- 
force, if it was left to him to decide whether Pitt should go out 
of office for ten months and the Slave-trade be abolished for 
ever, or Pitt remain in, with the Slave-trade, would decide for 
Pitt—‘ Yes,’ said Fox, ‘I’m afraid he would be for Barabbas.’” 
.... “After all, Burke was a damned wrong-headed fellow 
through life, always jealous and contradictory.” There is some- 
thing of the simple emphasis of real conversation in these phrases— 
we feel that they were said. Mr. Rogers observes that his memorials 
of Mr. Fox show “his playfulness, his love of letters, and his 
goodnature in unbending himself to a young man.” There 


is no doubt that they do so; and if Mr. Rogers had told ustheactual 
details of what happened, they would have shown these estimable 
qualities still more. Few statesmen have felt so ardent a love 
of letters as Fox—fewer still have recurred to them with the 
same fresh gaiety in the midst of avery unsuccessful political 
career. He thought poetry the “great thing, after all,” and 
agreed with Burke that there was “no truth”—no adequate 
representation, that is, of great subjects—elsewhere. His 
insensibility to the kindred art is in contrast curious:— 
** Mrs. Fox said the only fault she could find with him was 
his aversion to music. The utmost she could say for him was 
that he could read Homer, while she played and sung to her- 
self.’ But we cannot say that the wadvens conversations of this 
volume will tend to raise the fame of Mr. Fox as a statesman. 
His situation in later life was singularly unfortunate for a person 
who had spent his earlier life as he did. He had passed a youth of 
fashionable excess qualified by fractious debating. From neither 
of these pursuits had he acquired—for in neither of them had 
he an opportunity of acquiring—a great store of political reflec- 
tion. On these subjects, as he declared in the House of 
Commons, he sat at the feet of Mr. Burke. If he had been 
thrown, as Mr. Pitt was, among the details of office, there is 
considerable evidence that he would have mastered them with 
real vigour—thought upon them with fresh originality. But he 
had no such opportunity. The twenty years of his life in which 
his mind would have been most fit for such a task were passed 
in Opposition. His views, in consequence, were almost always 
defective—often singularly so for a man of his ability in his 
position. We do not dwell on his dislike of political economy, 
which is curiously shown in these Recollections. ‘We knew 
nothing on that subject,” said Lord Lauderdale, before Adam 
Smith wrote. ‘ Pooh,” says Fox, ‘“ your Adam Smiths are 
nothing.” We have no right to complain of a statesman of even 
the end of the eighteenth century for not having given a real 
attention to the true theory of trade. Those who then did so de- 
serve great praise, but those who were deficient in it scarcely merit 
great blame. Lord Derby said he was born in the “ prescientific 
period,” and Mr. Fox certainly was so. But the volume before 
us shows distinct traces of a very uncultivated mind on parts of 

olitics which do not need so elaborate atreatment. Mr. Rogers 

eard him say—* I always say, and always think, that of all the 
countries in Europe, England will be the last to be free. Russia 
will be free before England. The Russians know no better, and 
knowledge might and would operate on them to good; but the 
English have the knowledge and the slavery too.” Of course 
such reflections are but childish absurdities. 

The reminiscences of Horne Tooke, in Mr. Rogers’s Memoran- 
duin-book, are likewise occasionally curious. His literal kind of 
wit—set off, as tradition recounts, by a courteous manner and 
by imperturbable coolness—is not ill shown in the following :— 
*** Power,’ said Lord —— to Tooke, ‘should follow property.’ 
‘ Very well,’ he replied, ‘then we will take the property from 
you, ‘and the power shall follow it.’” . . . . “*‘ Now, young man, 
as you are settled in town,’ said my uncle, ‘I would advise you to 
takea wife.’ ‘ With all my heart, sir; whose wife shall I take ?’” 
It is a trait of manners that the ‘“‘ Rev. Mr. Horne” must have been 
a young clergyman at the time of this conversation ; he did not, 
as is well known, take the name of Tooke till a later period. 
We have a trace, too, of his philological acuteness in Mr. Rogers's 

ages :—‘ An illiterate people is most tenacious of their language. 

n traffic the seller learns that of the buyer before the buyer 
learns his. A bull in the field, when brought to town and cut 
up in the market, becomes beeuf, beef; a calf, veal; a sheep, 
mouton; a pig, pork ;—because there the Norman purchased, 
and the seller soon learnt Ais terms ; while the pes.antry retained 
their own.” It is not os that a sharp logical wit should 
be an acute interpreter of language. 

If, as is generally thought, the general reader be a person of 
no information, we do not recommend him to read the discon- 
nected scrapa to which the punctilious care of Mr. Rogers has 
reduced his reminiscences; but any one who knows a little of 
the principal people who have appeared in England during the 
last sixty or seventy years will find something to interest him, 
though much less than he would have found if the same materials 
had been used more freely and more naturally. 


THE CHRONICLE OF MY CID.* 


We purpose to render some account of the last edition of the 
oldest monument of Spanish literature. The oldest poetical 
work in any language, apart from the freshness of wording and 
imagery which we necessarily find therein—apart, too, from that 
= simplicity which is only possible where there is no fear of 

eing thought to imitate—always possesses a certain historic 
value. And in this respect students of Zhe Chronicle of My Cid 
will surely not be disappointed. The whole range of European 
literature offers no comparable picture of the manners and senti- 
ments of the twelfth—perbaps the eleventh—century. Besides 
this, the old Spanish poet resembles Homer in his strength 
and reverence, in his objectivity and thorough faithfulness to 


* Péeme du Cid.. Texte espagnol accompagné d’une traduction fran- 
- de notes, d’un vocabulaire, ct d’une introduction. Par Damas Hinard. 
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fact. Unlike Homer, however, he was too careless or ignorant to 
attend enough to perfection of metrical beauty ; and from this 
cause, as well as from the circumstance that his language seems, 
as it were, still undergoing the fermentation by which the 
Romance tongues resulted-from the Latin, he has failed to be- 
come the lasting delight of his people. Even now, when a true 
spirit of literary activity is again at work in Spain, it is toa 

renchiman, not a Spaniard, that we are indebted for the last 
and best edition of the Poema del Cid, as the first editor, Sanchez, 
and now M. Damas Hinard, have chosen to call a work which 
contains the line— 


Aqui s’conpieza la gesta de mio Cid, el de Bibar. 
(Here beginneth the Chronicle of My Cid, him of Bivar.) 


The poem is, in fact, what the French call a chanson de geste— 
a phrase in which the word geste (Latin gesta) seems used in its 
original meaning of achievements ; while the Spanish gesta, like 
our geste, has been transferred from the deeds chronicled to the 
chronicle itself. 

Before we begin the geste in question it may be well to 
remind the reader of the circumstances under which the action 
commences. ‘These have lately been elucidated by Professor 
Dozy, of Leyden,* whose deep knowledge of Arabic authors 
has enabled him for ever to lay the spirit of unbelief as 
to the Cid’s existence, which Masdeu and other sceptics hud 
evoked. The Spanish Christians held Navarre, Galicia, the 
Asturias, Leon, Castille, Barcelona, and part of Aragon. As to 
the Arabs, the glorious dynasty of the ened oa had ended in 
the deposition of the Caliph Hesham-el-Motadd. The Arabs of 
Spain saw their empire split in pieces. Toledo, Saragossa, 

alencia, Seville, Cordova, with the territories respectively 
adjacent, became independent Mahometan States. ‘In that 
time,” to quote the Crénica General, ‘‘ was the war of the Moors 
very grievous, so that the kings, and counts, and nobles, and all 
the knights that took pride in arms, stabled their horses in the 
rooms where they slept with their wives; to the end that, when 
they heard the war-cry, they might find their horses and arms 
at hand, and mount instantly at its summons.”t ‘The Cid was 
wanted, and he accordingly appeared. He was born about the 
year 1030, non de potentioribus sed de prudentioribus (not of 
ricos-hombres, but of prud’ hommes) to quote Rodericus Tole- 
tanus. His ancestors had long been established in Burgos, and 
had there attained to municipal honours. Nothing is known of 
his youth, save that he learned to fight and to be generous; for 
we find him restoring liberty to five Moorish kings whom he had 
captured in battle. It was from them, and on this occasion, that 
he received the title of Sayyid (‘ Lord”), or perhaps with the 
suffixed possessive, Sayyid-i (“‘ My Lord,” mio Cid). He also, 
robably, served under Ferdinand I. in the conquest of Portugal. 

his monarch died in December, 1065, having divided hféiicing deat 
among his children. With Sancho, one of these, to whom his 
father had devised Castille, the Cid carried on successful cam- 

aigns against Navarre and Leon; and Alfonso, King of the 
fatter country, had to take refuge with Al-mamoon, King of 
Toledo. At last, in 1072, Sancho was slain; and Alfonso re- 
turned, and was elected King of Castille. But the Cid had forced 
him to swear that he had not been concerned in Sancho’s death. 
Alfonso took the oath, as easily as Louis Napoleon would have 
done. But he never forgave the Cid for making him do so, 
although for reasons of state he wedded him to Ximena, daughter 
of Diego, Count of the Asturias. 


This event took place in 1074. Four years afterwards we find 
the Cid in exile, fighting along with Al-Mutamin of Saragossa 
against the King of Aragon, the Count of Barcelona, and a 
Moorish king named Mondor. Reconciled to Alfonso, he helped 
him in the campaign which ended in the successful siege of 
Toledo. N ner ool no services on the part of the Cid could 
long retain his sovereign’s favour. In the year 1ogo, being 
accidentally prevented from obeying the King’s summons to aid 
in relieving the fortress of Aledo—then threatened by the Almo- 
ravides—Alfonso not only resumed the castles and lands which 
he had bestowed on the Cid, but also laid hands on the champion’s 
private property. Rodrigo vainly strove to justify himself. He 
was banished. But one course was open. All was gone save 
his brave heart, his strong arm, and the love borne towards him 
by all true Castilians. He might gather his kinsmen and friends 
around him, ay the Christian part of Spain, make a raid on the 
territory of the Arabs, perhaps even carve out an heritage for 
himself there. This in fact he did; and here begin the remaining 
fragments of the Gesta del Mio Cid :— 

Weeping right strongly with his eyes, he turned his head to see; 

Lo the gates lie open, the doors unpadlocked be: 

The perches empty, the goshawks gone, the falcons free, 

Gone his furs and mantles, and his gear of chivalry. 

Sighed my Cid, for many great cares he had to 3 

Said my Cid—he spake well and right measuredly— 

“This my evil foemen have done to mine and me— 

Lord Father, who art on high, thanks for this to Thee.” 

* Recherches sur V Histoire Politique et Littéraire de lV Espagne ‘ant 
le moyen Age. Par R. P. A. Dozy. t. 1. Leyde. 1849. apegne pond 

+ This translation is cited from Mr. Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, i. 9, a book to the excellence of which we are glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of testifying, though he falls into one or two mistakes in his chapter on 
the Cid, stating that the latter was “ by birth one of the considerable barons 
of his.country ;” and translating, in the second line, uzos sin cadenas (“ doors 
without padlocks,” ostia sine catenatis) “ household chests unfastened.” 


For the sake of literalness we proceed with a prose version :— 


Then they think of pricking on, then they loosen the reins, 
Leaving Bivar, they heard the carrion-crow on the right, 
And entering Burgos, they heard it on the left. 

My Cid shrugged his shoulders and raised his head. 
Albricia,* Alvar Faiiez, for we are exiled from our country. 
My Cid entered Burgos. 

In his company he led sixty pennons. 

Women and men came forth to gaze at him; 

Burghers and their wives are placed at the windows, 
Weeping with their eyes—such great grief had they. 

With their mouths ail said the same word— 

* God, what a — vassal if he had a good lord!” 

They would willingly have asked him in, but none dared, 

The King, Don Alfonso, had such great rage. 

Before the night his letter had arrived at Burgos 

With great precaution, and strongly sealed. 

“That unto my Cid Ruy Diaz none should give shelter ; 

And that he who should give it him should know a true word, 
That he should lose his goods, and moreover his eyes from his head. 
And moreover, besides, fis body and his soul.” 


The Cid has to camp out as if he were among the mountains, 
none venturing to receive him. But Martin Antolinez, a hardy 
lance, not only provides him with bread and wine, but obtains 
600 marks from certain money-lenders, the security being two 
chests filled with sand, and carefully nailed up. Jt is curious 
to remark, that though this unworthy stratagem was due to 
the Cid himself, neither he nor his chronicler seems to have 
felt the slightest doubt as to its propriety. This is explicable 
by the circumstance, thatthe victims were only a pair of medieval 

ews. 

The Cid then goes to the monastery of San Pero de Cardeiia, 
to bid farewell to Doitia Ximena and his daughters :— 


Doiia Ximena fell on her two knees before the Campeador, 
Wept with her eyes, sought to kiss his hands. 
“Thanks, Campeador, in a good hour wast thou born, 
Through wicked reports art thou exiled from the land. 
Thanks, Cid, Beard right perfect— 
Here am I before you, iol sour daughters, 
Infants are they, and very young, 
With these, my ladies, by whom [ am served. 
I see that you are going, 
And that we must part from you in life. 
Give us counsel, for love of Saint Mary.” 
He put his hands on his beautiful beard ; 
As to his daughters he took them in his arms, 
He pressed them to his heart, for he loved them much. 
He wept with his eyes, he sighed right strongly. 
“Yea, Doiia Ximena, my right pertect wife, 
I love you as much as my soul. 
Now thou seest that we have to part in life; 
Iam going, and ye will abide bereaven. 
Please and Saint Mary, 
That I may yet with my hands marry these my daughters, 
And that (He may give me] fortune, and some days of life, 
And that you, honoured lady, may be served by me.” 


Leaving home and heritage, three hundred Castilian cavaliers 
join the Cid’s banner, and he parts from Ximena :— 


Weeping with their eyes, so that ye have never seen the like, 
They separate, the one from the other, as the nail from the flesh. 


Comforted by a vision of the angel Gabriel (the sole piece of 
supernaturalism in the poem), the Cid passes the Sierra by night. 
Next morning “the sun appeared; Dios, how beautifully it 
shone!” exclaims the old poet, who rejoices at the approach of a 
little fighting—and the Cid takes Casteion. Even so he captures 
Alcocer, but there he is besieged by three Moorish kings and a 
large army. JTood and water fail him, and he determines to 
make a sally :— 


“Let none leave the ranks till I give the order!” 

This Pero Bermuez could not endure. 

Ile held the,banner in his hand, he began to spur on :— 
“The Creator protect you, loyal Cid Campeador ! 

I go to plant your banner in the midst of that greatest battalion ; 
Ye whose duty it is, we shall see how ye will succour it.” 
Said the Campeador, “ Not so, for charity!” 

Answered Pero Bermuez, “ It shall not be otherwise.” 

He spurred his horse, and plunged into the greatest battalion ; 
The Moors received him to gain his banner ; 

They give him mighty blows, but they cannot shake him. 

Said the Campeador, “ Help him, for charity !” 

They grasp their sbields before their breasts ; 

They lower their lances decked with pennons ; 

They bend their faces over their saddle-bows ; 

pa go to smite them with strong hearts. 

With great cries shouted he that was born in a good hour, 
“Smite them, cavaliers, for love of charity ; 

I am the Cid, Ruy Dias the champion of Bivar.” 


How the Cid’s war-shout rings in the original !— 


Feridlos, caballeros, por amor de caridad : 
Yo so Ruy Diaz el Cid Campeador de Bibar! 


The poet proceeds :— 


All smite on the battalion where Pero Bermuez was. 

Three hundred lances are they; ali have pennons. 

Each of them slew a Moor, all with a single blow. 

In the second charge (a la tornada) which they made are as many more. 
Ye would have seen many lances sinking and rising, ne ie 
Many a buckler bored and pierced, 

Many a false corselet broken, 

Many white pennons leap up red with blood, 


* Arab. al bashdrah, “a gift for good news,” according to Diez. Observe 
the mournful irony of this. ” 
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Many good horses s Boing without their masters. 
The Moors shout Mafomat! the Christians, Sanctiague! 
In a little space fall dead Moors a thousand and three hundred. 
How well he fought above his gilded saddle-bow, 
My Cid Ruy Diaz, the good Fighter! 
The battle is decided by a single combat between the Cid and 
King Fariz, in which of course the former is successful. 
(To be continued.) 


SIXTEEN YEARS IN MOROCCO.* 


HEN exa:aining the yearly exhibitions, it has often been a 

matter of remark and surprise that, with all their enterprise 
and love of nature, our landscape artists rarely enlarge a conven- 
tional circle, or seek novelty in the scenes of tropical splendour, 
or of gloomy grandeur in the far North. Mrs. Wlizabeth 
Murray, whose artistic merits have already been acknowledged 
in this journal, now comes before the public as the author 
of two volumes, entitled, Sixteen Years in Morocco, Spain, and 
the Canary Islands. In the islands she breaks new ground 
and the whole of one and part of the other volume is devoted 
to them. Being the wife of the Consul, she has had every 
opportunity both of studying the aatural beauties of Teneriffe, 
and becoming familiar with the customs of the people among 
whom she lives. We could wish that the scenes she describes 
may induce some adventurous artist to add the additional charm 
of novelty to his works, and show us those strangely beautiful 
mountains and valleys whose volcanic origin presents the singular 
contrast of terribly barren rocks and lavish vegetation. The 
celebrated valley of Orotava, where the Spaniards conquered 
Bencomo, the last Guanche King, is described by . Murray 
as pre-eminently beautiful—and to her the beauties of Europe 
are familiar. The natural loveliness of the island valley is 
increased by the perfect transparency of the atmosphere, and 
it is crowned by the snow Peek, which, towering above all, is 
sufficient to rouse an enthusiastic longing to shadow forth its 
grandeur, if only with a feeble hand. 

It is rarely that an artist has had such facilities of studying 
the picturesque as Mrs. Murray, who tells us that— 

A vagabond from a baby, I left England at eighteen. I was perfectly 
independent, having neither master nor money. My pencil was both to me, 
being at the same time my strength, my comfort, and my intense delight. 
The month of November had come round, with its fogs, its colds, its white 
roads, its tarnished bricks, and its blue noses ; and as nothing was to be done 
anywhere in the light of day, the imagination found pleasure in dwelling on 
the sunny places for which the Royal Tar was bound. had seen its 
advertisement. Spain and Gibraltar were two of the temptations held out to 
those who were anxious to exchange the gloom of England, in the early 
winter months, for the light and sunshine of the lands washed by the 
Mediterranean. 


From Gibraltar the little courier-boat conveyed this lady to 
the opposite shore, and landed her at Tangier, the Silent City. 
She disliked the town, and had no intention of remaining 
there; but in less than twelve months she became the wife of 
the British Consul, and Tangier was her home for nine years. 
Her reccllections are very vivid, and from her position she 
had unusual advantages for observing the habits of the 
Moorish and Jewish iuhabitante, being privileged to examine 
those interiors so rigidly closed to the other sex, and to become 
acquainted with the painted beauties of the hareem. Here, 
as elsewhere, being behind the curtain gratifies curiosity and 
destroys illusion—for the writer's account of Leilas and 
-Fatimas varies but little from those which have crept out in 
other ways. She gives a minute description of a Moorish lady’s 
costume and her toilet, which she performed unubashed by the 
presence of a stranger or by the evident curiosity with which the 
process was regarded :— 

The first thing she did was to paint her face with a white creamy mixture, 
then to connect the eyebrows by a thick black daub of about half an inch in 
width, the thickest = coming over the nose. The eyes also had an extra 
tint of al cohol, and the cheeks were painted with two triangular patches of 
pure scarlet, which, from its coarse colour, and the extreme abruptness of its 
edges, communicated to them the appearance of a badly-painted mask. An 
artificial mole or two having been added to complete the adornment of the 
visage the face was considered perfect, and ciated with considerable satis- 
faction. Happening to hold up a rose which I held in my hand, its hue 
absolutely appeared pale beside the highly-coloured cheek of the lady. 

After regarding herself in a French circular hand-glass with all the delight 
with which the most self-satisfied northern beauty can linger on her charms, 
she turned quickly to me, and, in the enthusiam of the moment, asked me if 
ever the English ladies were got up so well. 


To English eyes she looked a “repulsive, bedaubed” figure, 
and honesty clashed with politeness; but Mrs. Murray bears 
witness to the beautiful faces of some of the fair creatures who 
examined her clothes and counted her fingers “ to see if a Naza- 
rene woman was in all points made like herself.” The young Bar- 

Jewesses are, we are told, classically beautiful, their alcohol- 
stained eyelids giving the impression that their pupils are unna- 
turally distended. It may be a consolation to English ladies to 
be told, on Mrs. Murray's authority, that, instead of increasing 
the beauty of a blonde, such artifices, so becoming to black eyes, 
would in their case assume a remarkably coarse and dirty 
eppeangnee. She says that perhaps Mohammedan countries are 
the only ones where women can S assumed to possess in some 


* Sixteen Years in Morocco, Spain, and the Canary Islands, By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray. London; Hurst aud Blackett, 1859. 4 


respects more liberty than men, for, disguised in the ample folds 
of her haikh, a Moorish lady may go wherever she pleases without 
the possibility of recognition. 

Amongst other subjects the writer reverts to the battle of 
Isly, in 1844, when the differences between France and 
Moroceo were brought to a crisis. She witnessed the bom- 
bardment of Tangier from a vessel which conveyed the 
refugees to Gibraltar. They left the city not so much in fear of 
the attack of the French as of the lawless conduct of the Riffians 
and wild inhabitants of the inland district. Mrs. Murray's 
house was well protected ; but the Riffians broke out into tumult, 
forced themselves into private houses, and loaded themselves 
with booty :— 

It is well known to every one who has resided in Morocco that the Sultans, 
who generally remain in the interior, are quite indifferent to what takes place 
in their outports. In fact, there is an amusing anecdote current among those 
who are well acquainted with the affairs of this country, which is understood 
to be a faithful exponent of their views and feelings on the subject. One of 
them, on being threatened on some particular occasion with the destruction 
of a port, coolly inquired what would be the cost of such a Pawns, for, 
however much it might amount to, he would undertake to do it himself for 
half the sum. 

In recording the splendour of Eastern life—the luxurious 
habits, the sensuous beauty of nature, amid downy cushions, 
trellised balconies, painted walls, gorgeous flowers, and graceful 
architecture—it should not be forgotten that there are counter- 
balancing detractions, and that, amid much that is dazzling and 
beautiful “the other senses are compelled, in obedience appa- 
rently to the law of compensation, to endure much that is 
offensive beyond all expression ; for while the ear is frequently 
startled by the most hideous and appalling sounds, the sense of 
smell is overwhelmed by ieteontindie abominable odours that 
certainly do not come from Araby the Blest.” Mrs. Murray 
began to consider Tangier as a prison to which she and her 
husband were condemned for the expiation of some unknown 
offence. Its picturesqueness had lost its charm, and nine years 
of Oriental life had satiated European tastes; and therefore they 
were pleased to receive instructions to proceed to the Canary 
Islands, to which Mr. Murray was appointed consul. From 
Tangier they went to Cadiz, and from Cadiz to Seville. Mrs. 
Murray well describes her experiences in that city. Every 
one has read of the different street scenes in their setting 
of picturesque Asiatic architecture, and would seem to 
recognise the startling contrasts as uliar to and charac- 
teristic of Spain. As long as Mrs. Murray confines herself 
to describing what passes under her own observation, her 
style is lively and unaffected enough; but she often digresses 
into the wider domain of general reflection and moralization, 
when she becomes conspicuously dull, and the size of the 
volume is disproportionate to the patience of the reader. 

Very recently the Peak of Teneriffe was ascended for the pur- 

se of making astronomical observations. Mrs. Murray quotes 

rom the journal of an unscientific friend, who undertook the 
toilsome journey out of simple curiosity ; and very much gratified 
he and his companions were, in spite of sore limbs and 
“peeled hands and faces.” They descended the crater, where 
he describes the sickening smell of sulphur and the great heat 
which caused the soil to adhere to the pickaxe, which, after being 
thrust into it for a short time, became charred. The sub- 
terraneous heat was so perceptible that their boots cracked, 
and became scorched by standing on some places for a few 
minutes. This gentleman adds:—‘ During the exercise of the 
pickaxe I had thrown aside my cloak, as the boisterous wind 
rendered it. very inconvenient, and had kept on only a light 
jacket, without feeling more cold than before; but on now 
endeavouring to take a pencil from my pocket, with which 
to sketch the interior of the caldron, I was unable to do so 
from my hands being benumbed to a degree I had never 
before experienced. ‘been suffering from the rarity of the 
atmosphere as some of the ot did, they were rewarded 
for spending a night on the Peak by seeing the sun rise at 
‘La Rambleta,’ the elevation of which is 11,680 feet, and 
from whence they watched the valleys and glens, accordin 

to their size, illuminated by the coming day.” ron Humboldt 
states the anticipation of sunrise to be 12’ 55''—that being the 
interval between the time of its being visible on the Peak and on 
the plain. 

Mrs. Murray says it is the misfortune of the country that so 
much that is grand, beautiful, magnificent in nature is asso- 
ciated with all that is mean, contemptible, and repulsive in man. 
Teneriffe is prolific in legends and superstitions, which in all 
countries bear a strong family resemblance and meet a similar 
fate, popular qabaite bola abused and traded on by the more 
por es priesthood. e history of the Canaries is that of 
most countries conquered by the Spaniards. The Fortunate 
Islands, as they were originally called, became known in Europe 
about the year 1334, by a French ship being driven on their 
shores by a storm. nm this discovery a Spanish noble- 
man procured a t of them, with the title of King, from 
Pope Clement VI., upon condition that he would cause the 
Gospel to be preached to the natives. History has not for- 
gotten to record how the altars of peace were founded 
on shores crimsoned with the blood of the peaceful, trustin 
aborigines, the only traces of whom are now to be foun 
in sepulchral caverns, where mummies are deposited in 
layers, in a kneeling position, and are, even now, in pers 
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fect preservation. Various were the attempts made to sub- 
due the fearless, warlike Guanches, and innumerable expe- 
ditions to the islands were made by French and Spaniards, 
excited by avarice, concealed under the cloak of religion. By 
treachery and superior skill, after a struggle of seventy-nine 
years, Grand Canary submitted to the Spanish general. The 
conquest of the other islands followed, and as a natural conse- 
quence the natives were rapidly exterminated, and their language 
lost. According to the existing records, the inhabitants of the 
islands differed in character, religion, appearance, and habits. 
Mrs. Murray has appended to her book historical sketches of 
Teneriffe and Grand Canary, and given a brief but interesting 
account of the manners and customs of the Guanches. She has 
done good service in collecting and preserving memorials of a 
noble and extinct race, as well as noting the peculiarities of the 
present degenerate descendants of the conquerors, amongst whom 
she lives; and we may hope for a further acquaintance with 
brightly-coloured pictures from Mrs. skilful 
pencil. 
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OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO OF MR. CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, will be the Last Three Performances of THE 
CORSICAN BROTHERS (commencing at Seven o’clock), after which date this Piece 
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HE HEART OF THE ANDES, by FREDERIC E. CHURCH 
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Messrs. Day and Soy, Lithographers to the Queen, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 
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THE KEAN TESTIMONIAL. 
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added,—Apply to Captain Lenpy, Sunbury, 8.W. 


IRKST-CLASS PIANISTE.—A YOUNG LADY, a brilliant 

Pianiste, wishes an ENGAGEMENT. She has great facility of execution; and 
a perfect knowledge of all the Popular Operas, &c., and extemporises with much 
readiness.—Address (post-paid) Miss Aewzs K., Mapleson’s Musical Agency, Clarence 
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RIGINAL PORTRAIT of DANTE, by GIOTTO, in the 
BARGELLO at FLORENCE,—Chromo-lithographic Facsimiles of a Tracing 
made by H. Seymour Kirxvup, Esq., before the restoration of the Fresco, and now 
belonging to Lord Vernon. Price to Members, 7s, 6d.; to Strangers, 10s. 6d. 
Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond-street, W. JOHN NORTON, Secretary. 


PTiON HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.— 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 

in entire efficiency. Bankers—Messrs, Witutams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane, 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


Lees FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBiisurp 1802.—Two Hunprep Berns. 
President—The Right Hon, LORD MONTEAGLE, 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all s of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurers, 
Messrs, Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
and HOTEL, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, within twenty minutes’ 
walk of the Crystal Palace, has been OPENED for the reception of Patients and 
Morse For particulars apply to Dr. Rirrerpanpt, M.D, Berlin, the Resident 
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i OUSEKHOLD WORDS —EXCELLENT CONGOU TEA of 
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“ All the Year Round.”’— Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STLREET, 

CORNER OF BOND STREET, W. 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 
Practicai experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 

and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage. 


Wy RS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-strect and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. . 
CHEMICAL GLASS, English and Forei ‘orcclain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS. The old colours revived, 
WLNDOW GLASS of all sorts. 


CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other glazing. 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS. 


Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


H ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 

HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass Beds: 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates; hand Tron Bedsteads, wii 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; a 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Waln 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles 0: 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W, 


APPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s. RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 
. MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Aupeintment to the Queen, are the 
only Sheffield Makers who supplythe Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article gy under their own superintendence. 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 12s. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s, to £80, 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price, 

A costly Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
Twelve Stamps. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London; 
a's Catleey Works, Shetield, 
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ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY. 
HEAD OFFICE, 21, LOMBARD STREET. 


DIRECTORS. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. John Fleming, Esq. 
ore Tyringham Bernard, Esq., | Edward Huggins, E. 


William Champion Jones, Esq. 
| James Laming, Esq. 
John Henry Lance, KA 


John William Burmester, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. 
James Andrew Durham, Esq. | William Lee, Esq., 
Jos. Christopher Ewart, Esq.,M.P. | William Nicol, Esq. 
ManaGrr—William M‘Kewan, Esq. 
At the Half-yearly Meeting of Proprietors, held on Thursday, the 4th of August, 
1859, at the London Tavern, Rishngnpeie-cinast, the following Report for the year 
ending the 30th June, 1859, was read by the Seerctary, William Nicol, Esq., M.P., in 


the Chair :— 
REPORT. 


The Directors have the pleasure to lay before the Proprietors the annexed state- 
ment of the Affairs of the Bank on the 30th June last, showing that, after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, interest to customers, and current expenses, as 
well as for the half-yearly dividend, there will remain a surplus of £6291 14s, 10d. to 
be curried forward to profit and loss new account. 

Your Directors have, accordingly, declared the dividend, usual at this period of the 
year, of 5 per cent. for the six months ending the 30th June last. 

Since the annual meeting in February last, your Directors have taken over the 
business and premises of the Western Bank of London, in Hanover-square,—the 
transfer thereof having been effected on the 2ud May last. Every confidence is 
eutertained that this will prove to be a satisfactory and advantageous arrangement. 

The dividend will be payable on and after Monday, the 15th instant. 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, 
30ra JUNE, 1859, 


Dr. 
To Capital paid up £500,000 0 0 
2 . 105,000 0 0 
To Amount due by the Bank for Customers’ Balances, &¢.............++« 4,619,192 1 6 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from last Account £1,165 17 11 
To gross Profit for the half-year, after making pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts .................6 100,155 6 8 
101,321 4 7 
c £5,325,513 6 0 
By cash on hand at Head Office and Branches ...... £550,926 8 10 
By cash placed at call and at notice ...........scc000000 829,837 12 10 
——-—_ 1,380,764 1 8 
Investments, viz. :— 
By Government and guaranteed stocks.................. £462,945 2 4 
By other stocks and securities..................0000cc00008 118,036 11 2 
580,981 13 6 
By discounted bills, notes, and temporary advances 
to customers in town and country .................. 2,859,735 6 7 
By advances to customers on special securities ...... 381,068 9 9 
— 3,240,803 16 4 


By freehold premises in Lombard-street and Nicholas-lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the Branches, with fixtures and fittings 59,394 1 3 


Isy salaries and all other expenses at Head Office and Branches, 


£5,325,513 6 0 


Prorit anp Loss Account. 
To interest paid to customers .............000.scsseeseseescocceeesseesersesensenees £19,155 3 2 


To Rebate on bills not due, carried to Profit and Loss New Account 6,459 16 6 
To Dividend of five per cent. for the half-year ...........c0:cccscceeeeeeeeee 5,000 0 0 
To Balance carried forward to Profit and Loss New Account ......... 6,291 14 10 


£101,321 4 7 


By Balance brought forward from last account ...............cccceeeeeeees £1,165 17 11 
By gross profit for the half-year, after making provision for bad and 
doubttul debts............ Jacequeudevavessbaseeassnanshvesevsesesseecnsecsvcbououcs 100,155 6 8 


: £101,321 4 7 
We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing Balance Sheet, and found the 


same to be correct, (Signed) FRED. HARRISON, } 
HEN RY OVERTON, § Auditors, 

London and County Bank, 30th July, 1959. JOHN WRIGHT, 

The foregoing Report having been read by the Secretary, the following resolutions 
were proposed and unanimously adopted :— 
. = hat the Report be received and adopted, and printed for the use of the Share- 

olders. 

2. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Board of Directors, for the able 


- manner in which they have conducted the affairs of the Company. 


The business of the Half-yearly General Meeting having been disposed of, the meet- 
ing resolved itself into an Extraordinary General Meeting, when the following resolu- 
tion was proposed and unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved—That the resolution passed at the Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Shareholders, held on the 23rd June, 1859, authorizing certain alterations in the deed 
of settlement be, and the same is hereby confirmed. 

(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Chairman, 

‘fhe Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved and carried unanimously :— 

That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented to William Nicol, Esq., M.P., 
for his able and courteous conduct in the chair. 

(Signed) WILLIAM CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman., 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 


ONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY.— 
Notice is hereby given, that a DIVIDEND on the CAPITAL STOCK of the 
COMPANY, at the rate of Five per Cent. for the half-year ending 30th June, 1859, will 
be paid to the Proprietors, either at the Chief Office, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of 
the Company’s Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 15th instant, 
By order of the Board, 
21, Lombard-street, Aug. 4th, 1859. W. M‘'KEWAN, General Manager. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Kstaptisnep a.p. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.— CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 
Parties desirous of investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit, by which a high rate of interest may be obtained with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement a7 a withdrawn without notice, 


The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 


UMMER DIET—BROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR. “This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lancet, 
Obtain it from Family Grocers and Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. 
Recipes for use with Fruits, Blancmange, Light Puddings, &c., 16 oz. Packets, 8d. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 
East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 
a daughter, was given up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive and well. 
bene he will post fee. to those who wish 
e recipe, containing i ons for making and successfully using this remedy, 

on their remitting him six stamps,—. O, P, Brows, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman, 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

James Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 

Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 

George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 

Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

George Field, Esq. i Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are protected by a Guarantee Fund of up ds of a 
Million and a Half Sterling from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PRUFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, The Assured are entitled to participate after payment of One 
Premium. i 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 

upwards of £1,500,000, 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


By Act or PartiaMENT, 3 Wa. IV. 
HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, , 
EsTaBLIsHED 1823, 
ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance, 


The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutvat System. 
THE WHOLE oF THE Paoritedivided every Fifth Year. 


During its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction 2,000,000 
of Bonus Liability, nearly 


Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 PER = 475,000 


on the Premiums paid, amounted t0.........-...ccccerseeeeeenererenees 
Policies in force ......... : os 7,818 
The Annual Income exceeds ..........++.+0++ 260,000 


In pursuance of the 1nvaRtaBLx practice of this Society, in the event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within the fifteen days of grace, the Renewal Premium 
remaining unpaid, the Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of 
such Premium, 

Assurances effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 
in 1864. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1808, 
INVESTED CaPiTaL EXCEEDING £2,000,000 STERLING. 

This Society is one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance Offices, the whole of 
the Profits being divided among the Policy-holders, and possesses large reserves appli- 
cable to fature Bonuses. 

The Rates are considerably below those usually charged. Thus at the age of forty 
the sum of £33 19s. 2d., which at the ordinary premium will insure £1000, with the 
Norwich Union witt Ong Tnovsanp Ninety-Five Pounps Eicut 
SHILLINGS, giving an immediate Bonus in addition to subsequent accumulations, 

Annuities and Special Kisks undertaken on favourable terms. 

For Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses apply at the Society's Offices, 6, Crescent, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London, .C.; and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSUKANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo-place, London; and 42, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
DIRECTORS, 
W. H. DICKSON, Esq., Chairman. 
T. R. DAVISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
E. N. Clifton, Esq. F. Hawley, Esq. 
E. Crosley, Esq. E. B. Hewitt, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. J. J. Graham, W. R. Rogers, Esq., M.D. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual Assurance. 
The funds are accumulated for the exclusive benetit of the Policy-holders, under their 
own immediate superintendence and control. The profits are divided annually, and 
applied in reduction of the current premiums. Policy-holders participate in profits 
after payment of five Annual Premiums. 

The last annual reduction in the Premiums was at the rate of 32} per cent. 

Ly order of the Board, C. L. LAWSON, Secretary. 


city OF LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 
45, CHEAPSIDE, nearly facing Wood-street. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS only (either plain, tinted, or fully coloured) are 
produced at this Establishment. Prices from HALF-A-CROWN, 
Copies taken of Works of Art from 5s. Instruction in Photography for One Guinea, 
ARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
i Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
on Sale at the Office, 41, Parliament-street. 


No,1—A SPEECH BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
in the House of Lords. Price 3d. per dozen. 


No. 2.—A SPEECH OF LORD CAMPBELL, in the House of Lords. 
Price 9d. per dozen, 


No. 3.—WHY SHOULD THE PRESENT ATTEMPT TO CHANGE 
THE LAW OF MARRIAGE BE RESISTED? Price 3d. per dozen. 


No. 4.—A SCRIPTURE ARGUMENT AGAINST MARRIAGE WITH 
, WIFE’S SISTER. By the Rev. Dr. J. A. Hussey. Price 1s. per 
ozen. 
No.5.—AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LETTER TO THE LATE SIR 
ROBERT H. INGLIS, BART., M.P. Price 3d. per dozen. 


No. 6.—VOICES OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. Price 1s. 3d. per dozen. 


No. 7.—PLAIN REMARKS ON THE TWENTY-THREE (ALLEGED 
FACTS URGED BY THOSE WHO WOULD ALTER THE LA 
FORBLIDDING MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 
Price 9d. per dozen, 


Other Tracts will follow. 


Subscriptions may be paid at Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co.’s, No. 16, St. 
James’s-street ; Messrs. Hoare and Co.’s, 37, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Robarts and Co,’s, 
15, Lombard-street; Messrs. Barclay and Co.’s, 54, Lombard-street ; or to the 
Secretary, at the Office of the Association, 41, Parliament-street. a my 
be remitted a or Post-office order, payable to the Secretary, Mr. Wm. M. 


Trollope, at Charing-cross, or b tage stamps. All subscribers ma: ive, i 
. early subscription or donation in the form of the 


free, one-half of the amount of ir 
works ofthe Association, on application to the Secretary, at the Office, 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Sourmampton Street, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


Seen E.—Chateau Yquem, de Lur Saluces, of fine quality, 


only 48s, per dozen.—CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London, 
.B.—Carriage free to any part of Great Britain. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest condition, is now being 
delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Liebig and all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons on upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
54, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


DENMAN, 
NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 


IBRARIES PURCHASED. <_Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, 
and others having Books to Di f, may receive their Value in Cash, upon 
application to Messrs, SAUNDERS, OTLEY LEY, | CO., 50, Conduit-street, Santer 

square. 
HEAP BOOKS.—Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and CO. 
have a large Surplus Stock of Modern Books suited to Private Buyers, Book 


Clubs, or Private Institutions, in the purchase of which a considerable saving may be 
effected, Geutlemen’s Libraries Furnished, Catalogues of Books forwarded gratis, 


60, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


VHE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIs?, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps, 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Luoyp, Portland-road, London, W. 

OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME.—A 

COLLECTION of ENGLISH NATIONAL SONGS and their 
History and Anecdote; also, Sketches of Music in the Various Reigns, from the Time 
of the Minstrels, By W. Carre, F.S.A. 2 Vols. Imp, 8vo. 

Cramer, Beatz, and 201, Regent-street. 


&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an ad 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, ss say 
great annoyance of returning them. 

A Pint oF BoTH For 24 Stamps. 
Wore 1 Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 165s, per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Tzums, Cas. Country orders must contain a remittance, Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London.”  Price-lists forwarded on application, 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. have every 
‘ description. Cramer, Beale, and Co, are also Chief Agents for Alexandre 
New Patent.—201, Regent-street. 


porns. .—CRAMER, BEALK, and CO.’S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO, have a stock of various descriptions.—201, Regent-street. 


ROADWOOD, COLLARD, and ERARD’S SECOND-HAND 
PIANOFORTES at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’S, 201, Regent-street. 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 


‘ABLE CUTLERY, 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, by Special to the are 
the only Sheffield makers “who supply the consumer in don. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, Kine W1.ttaM-street, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which 
is transmitted direct from their Manufactory, Quzzn’s CorLery Works, SHEFFIELD, 


Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Pattern, Thread. Pattern. ‘attern. 
12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 312 0 
= Table Spoons, do .. 1160 2140 300 3123 0 
2 Dessert Forks do, at 8340 
$9 do, wo 200 240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons OFS .3.4:6..3 180 
2 Sauce a do . 9080 0100 O10 013 0 
1 Grav: do, wa 010 6 011 0 013 0 
4 Salt ot ae (gilt bowls) ... 0 6 8 010 0 012 0 014 0 
1 Mustard Spon do ., 018 026 030 03 6 
1 Pair Fish Carvers do .. 1 00 +1100 140 2118 0 
1 Butter Knife * eS 060 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle os OB 0 016 0 017,.6;,10 0 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) ©0100 0150 110 
Complete Service ...............21013 10 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 
w,.- Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 a Covers— 
one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; ; Cruet Frame, 4 Glass, 24s. ; 
Fail-sise Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s, A Costly Book of Engravings, with prices 
attached, sent per post on receipt of 12 Stamps, 


in: Medium _ Best 
ity, ire 
s. d, 8. 8. d, 
Teo | 340 8360 4130 
1} Doz. Full Size Cheese ditto ............+ ua, 2 2 114 6 211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers ... 976 6 
One Pair Extra-Sized ditto............ 086 012 0 016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .. 076 #O110 O18 6 
_ One Steel for Sharpening .. 030 40 6 0 
Complete Service 2... £4 16 0 618 6 916 6 


Marrtn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority ; all their 
their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the very first 0 with secure 
Ivory fo ae which do not come loose in hot water; and the difference in price is 
occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the Ivory Handles, 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, London ; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these ine branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 60, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Hammers, Books, &c, 
Somme gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, wh first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, op: = 
Waterloo-bridge, Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plate: 
for Marking Books, 344, Strand, W.C. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

MEDIEVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK 
STANDS, en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes ; Scent Caskets and Book- slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling with Bags, fitted complete, from £5 5s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage with w .  Soeinees Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 21s ; Gentlemen’s Dressing . 6d,; Ladies’ Rosewood ——— 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from 63 3s.; wily Boxes, from 2ls.; Travelling an 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s. ; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of ‘other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 

te.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 

, occurring to literary minds, public be apn | persons of benevolent 
int An answer to the inqu' be on to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, is enabled to execute 
every description of on very bis office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Tyrxs, Stzam Parintiye Macutyes, 
Hypravtic and other Pazssxs, and every modern improvement in the a Art. 
A Spzciuxzn Boox of Tyrxs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of 
A. P. Stanley’s Canterbur: Be Three Visits to Madagascar— 
Baron Alderson’s and Charges— Froude’s History of England—Buckle’s 
History of Civilization—and many other Books, are now on sale at GrEaTLY REDUCED 
rices. Many of them will be found well suited for Book Societies, Parochial and 
Baral Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent gratis and post free. 


19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W, 


Just published, price 3s, 6d, 
LICAN ORDERS. By Canon  Vitally 
interesting to all High Churchmen, 
London: T. Jonwzs, 13, Paternoster-row. Bristol: Austrx & Oates, 9, Park-street. 
Royal 8vo, 12s, 
ARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY. 
By Jonn F.S.A, 
“ Here we have a real fresh, manly book.” —Saturday Review. 
Lovet Regvs, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d., Second Edition, 


N EXPOSITION OF THE CREED, by Joun Pearson, D.D. 
Revised and Corrected by the Rev, TemPie Cuxvatuise, B.D, Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press. 
Cambridge Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London, 
Der1euton, and Co., Cambridge. 
This day, 3s, 6d. 
ES OF MEDICIN B, No. iY. —Copies will be forwarded, 
, on sen a remittance r, Pathological Labora‘ 
10, Grange-court, Carey-steeet, W.C. tar, 
Vol. I., 15s. cloth, 8vo, in a few days, 
London: Joun 
Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, 6d. 
R. GLOVER ON THE MINERAL WATERS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT, containing Descriptions of their Physical 
and Medicinal Properties, with Directions for their Use. Copper-plates and Woodcuts. 
London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 
In use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, 
yr ‘Taylors’ , City “of London School, Green h Hospital School, Edinburgh 
cademy, &c. 
ELILLE’S NEW GRADUATED COURSE:— 
THE BEGINNER’S OWN FRENCH BOOK. 2s. 
EASY FRENCH as FOR BEGINNERS, 2s, 
FRENCH GRAMMA s. 6d. 
REPERTOIRE DES TROSATEURS, 6s, 6d, 
MODELES DE POESIE. 6s. 
Warttaxer and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 
ARNOLD'S SEQUEL ‘ TO THE “FIRST VERSE BOOK.” 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 1s., the Second Edition of 
A FIRST VERSE BOOK, PART IL. Containing additional 


Exercises in Hexameters and Pentameters. By the Rev. Tuomas Kercuzver 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of vinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. THE FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Sixth Edition. 2s. 

2. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN VERSE COM- 
POSITION. Contxnts:—1l. “Ideas” for Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 2. Alcaics. 
3. Sapphics. 4, The other HNoratian Metres, 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, 
and Hints on Versification. Third Edition. 5s, 6d. 

Fifth Edition, with Portrait of the Author, 3s. 6d. 


OGIC FOR THE MILLION: a Familiar Exposition of the 

Principles of Reasoning, with Illustrations from the byes hed 
Authors. By J. W. F.R.S., Author of “ The Logic of 
on Ancient Commerce;” &c. 

London: Loremay and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, price 1s. 
NGLAND AND THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 
By Matruew ARNOLD. 
London: Loneman, Loneman, and Ronerrs. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 


A FIRST HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Siege of Troy, 
B.C, 1184, to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 148, New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s,6d. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST HISTORY OF ROME, from the 
Foundation of Rome, B.c. 753, to the Fall of Jerusalem under Titus, a.. 70, Eighth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH, from the First 
Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nicwa, a.p. 325, Just published, 18mo, 4s.6d, 

EXTRAITS CHOISIS, or Selections from Modern French 
Writers, New Edition. Post 8vo, 5s, 

London: Lonaman, and Roperrs. 


APPROVED ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS, 
BY L, CONTANSEAU, PROFESSOR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
EAST INDIA MILITARY COLLEGE, ADDISCOMBE, 
Copa. S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, specially —- from the best 
and most recent Authorities for the use of English ersons studying French. Third 
Edition, thoroughly revised. Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 


Jager, in. Marivorough end 
in ; 

the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; Hospital, 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; 


CONTANSEAU’S PROSATEURS ET FOETES FRANCAIS: 
Edition. Feap. 6s. 6d, 


CONTANSEAU'S GUIDE TO FRENCH TRANSLATION : 
biting a Comparison of French and English Idioms, Fourth Edition. 
CONTANSEAU’S COMPENDIOUS FREN CH GRAMMAR; 
with Foot-Notes, and Ex on each Part of Speech and on each Rule of Syntax, 
Third Edition, 4s. 


London; Lonemay, Loxauax, and Ronzats, 


This Dictionary is now in use in the 
East India Military College, Addiscombe; 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXI.,| 
is just published. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Life of Erasmus, 
Il. and Anecdotes of Life Ascu- VI. 
Ber! 
Popular of the Olden Time. VIII. Invasion of England, ~ 


IV. Patrick Fraser Tytler. 
Mornay, Albemarle-street. 


re, CHRISTIAN OBSERVER for AUGUST, price 


I On Termptati V. The Roman Question. By M. About, 
I. Science with Respect to | VI. Memoir of the Rev. John Davies, 


VIL. Archdeacon’s Hone’s Charge. 
IIL, State of the Diocese of Oxford. VIII. Public Affairs, 
IV. The System of Hindoo Caste. 


London: Harc#arp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
HE ST. JAMES’S MEDLEY for AUGUST, No. XIX., 


1s., contains— 
i. A Postaigh ght in Ha V. Rough of American Life, 
Il, The Gitana in the North. VI. — Il, and the Courts of 
“IIL The Year's — a Story of 
VIL. Writings. 


Every-da: 
IV. Spectator edleyensis. VIII. The Ghost at the Pope's Head, 


London: MrrcHEtt, 33, Old Bond-street. 
IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 


by Mavtt and Potystanx, price 5s. each. 
The Number for AUGUST contains His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Mavtt and Potystanx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


HE STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADES.—THE NINE 
HOURS’ LABOUR LEAGUE.—Full Reports of the Meetings of the Masters 

and Operatives will be found in the BUILDING NEWS of FRIDAY, the 5th instant, 
Office, 20, Old Boswell-court, Strand, W.C. 


ESIGNS FOR DRINKING FOUNTAINS.—THE STRIKE.— 
THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped, Fivepence, con- 
tains :—Fine ne. of Designs for Drinking Fountains—The Strike—Condition of 
Workmen—The Excavations at Wroxeter—Meeting of Workmen, Hyde Park—Lord 
Palmerston and the Foreign Office—Archwological Institute, Carlisle—Progress of 
itan Board of Works—Leicestershire Society 
ausoleum of Halicarnassus Cnidus—Memorials, Monuments, and Statues— 
Demands by Workmen while neglecting Work—Competitions, &c, 
, Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD AND 
WING-ROOM PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT PERSONAGES, 
STEEL PORTRAITS of LIVING CELEBRITIES, with 
MEMOIRS, in a superbly bound Volume, forwarded by return 
of Post, and “The Illustrated News of the World,” post free, 


for the 40 ensuing Weeks......... 30s, Od, 
13 PORTRAITS, in Wrapper, and the Paper for One Quarter wnedibinnia 7s. 11d, 
26 PORTRAITS, in Wrapper, and Paper for a Half-year ...............0 . 15s, 10d, 


Portrait ror THis Weex—Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr, 
With the Paper, price 6d., by post, 7d. 
Office—199, Strand; West-End Branch, 122, Regent-street (next to H. J. and D. 
Nicoll’s Paletét Warehouse), and all Booksellers and News-agents. — Post-Office 
Orders payable to Mr. Jonn Tavuis, Strand Branch. 


D® PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH BOOKS:— 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK; or, Lives of . 
Celebrated Children,. With Explanatory Notes, 2s, 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s, 6d, 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

AND FRENCH GENDERS, printed in red 

and blue. 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH, 3s. 6d. 

’ London: Simpxin, Marswa.t, and Co.; and may be had of the Author, at his 
Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FKENCH WORKS :— 


DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR DE LRCOLIER FRANCAIS, for 
turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d 


FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complement du Trésor). 3s, 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
ae EXERCISES, adapted to the “Parisian Grammar,” 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 4s. 6d, bound. 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE @ANGLETERRE, 3s. 6d, 
” HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French, 3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading Book). 3s. 6d. 
London: Simpxty, MarsHatt, and Co.; and may be had of the Author, at his 
Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, price 
ANDERINGS IN INDIA. By laos Lane, Author of 
“ Will he Marry Her?” “ Ex-Wife,” &c. &c. 
Sahib, Topee, in the late Mutiny. 
London: Routiepoz, Warns, and Rovt.eper, chet. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
P AMONG THE PANDIES;; or, A Year’s Servioe against the 
Matineers. By Lieut, Vivian DERING Masgnnre, Royal Artill 
London: Warne, and Routteper, 
MR, DISRAELI’S NOVELS AND TALES,—LIBRARY EDITION, 
In 5 Vols, Crown 8vo, price 25s. cloth extra, 
AND TALES OF B. *DISRAELI, 


CONTARINI FLEMING. 


THE. YOUNG DUKE, | 


CONINGSBY, VENETIA. 
TANCRED. 1x 

ALROY. VIVIAN GREY. 

SYBIL. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 


Library Edition, printed in a good type, 
London: Warne, and Routigper, Farringdon-street. 
RELIGION IN CHINA, BY THE REV. JOSEPH EDKINS, B.A. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
HE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF nt ee 
pect of Christian Conversion amongst that 


with Observations on the Pros 
By the Rev. Joszrx Epxtns, B.A. 
London: Warne, and Rovriepes, Farringdon-street. 
NEW VETERINARY WORK, BY W. HAYCOCK, V.S., M.B.C.V.S, 
In Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, cloth, - 
HE GENTLEMAN’S STABLE MANUAL. By 
V.S., M.R.C.V.S, With many Illustrations, complete Treatise 
on the Construction of the Stable—on the | of Horses—on the 
Management of the Hunter—and on the Diseases, its, and Lamenesses inci- 
dental to the Horse—with plain and ample Direetions a ~ to to the Medical and Surgical 
Treatment of the same. 
London: RouttepGsr, Warne, and Routtenes, Farringdon-street. 
CHINA, BY G. WINGROVE COOKE, 
In 1 Vol., price 68, cloth lettered, 
HINA; being ‘‘ The Times” Special Correspondence for the 
Years 1857-8, Reprinted, by permission, with Additions showiog 
the Author, G. Wincrove Cooxe; and Illustrated with a M 
the —, River to Pekin, Plans of the Battles of Fatchan, and Portrait of “Yuu 
from the Photograph taken at Calcutta. 
London: G and Co., Farringdon-street. 


This day, a New Series, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 14s. 


Lately Published, a New Edition, Two Volumes, 9., of 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


This day, Second Edition, 7s. 6d, 
Q* LIBERTY. By Joun Stuart MILL. 


By the same Author, 


DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. Two Volumes, Octavo, 24« 


‘THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second 
Edition, with Supplement, Is, 64, 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edition. 
Two Volumes, 30s, ‘ 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Fourth Edition. Two Volumes, 25s. 
London : Joun W. Panker and Son, West Strand. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGUST. 
REACHERS AND PREACHING, in Ancient and Modern 
Times: an Historical and Critical Essay, including, among the Moderns, Sketches 
of Robert Hall, Newman, Chalmers, Irving, Melvill, Spurgeon, Bellew, Dale, Cum- 
ming, Willmott, &, By the Rev. Henny Cuurstwas. Feap. 8vo, with Portrait, 1s, 6d. 
Hewry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol, Post 8vo, price 5s, 
Ts ENGLISH IN INDIA: Letters from Nagpore, written in 
957-58. By Captain Evans Second Madras European Light Infantry. 


. bent is full of truth, most earnestly and eloquently expressed. We sincerely 
at hat thie v olume will be ‘generally read.” — Dai 


London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
Published this day, in Royal 8vo, cloth lettered, price 12s, 6d. 
IFLED ORDNANCE: a Practical Treatise on the Application 
of the ppinaigie of the Rifle to Guns and Mortars of every Calibre; to which 
is added, a heory of the Initial Action and Force of Fired Gunpowder. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Lyyatt Tuomas, F.R.S.L, 
Joun Weatr, 59, High Holborn. 


THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS, 
Sixteenth Thousand, 12mo, 2s, cloth, 
UESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC. By THroweEr, 
Arithmetical Master in the English Department of the Free Grammar School 
of King Edward the Sixth, Birmingham. 
Also, ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS in the above. 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 
London: Simpxin, Marsmatt, and Co. Birmingham: Naprsr and 


Just published, in 12mo, cloth, price 3s, 
‘HE ADVANCED PROSE AND PUETICAL READER: 
being a Collection of Select Specimens in ae with Explanatory Notes and 
Questions on each Lesson ; to which gre appended Lists of Prefixes and Affixes, with 
= Vocabulary, By ALexanpeR Winton Bucuay, F.E.LS., Teacher, 


The POETICAL READER may be had separately, price 1s. 3d. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Lonemaw and Co. 


NOTICE TO SCHOOLMASTERS, HEADS OF FAMILIES, &c. 


RADOCK'’S GENUINE EDITIONS of the POPULAR 
SCHOOL BOOKS by Joszru Guy, Sen., and Joszra Guy, Jun., are now to 
Sodleation, of Messrs, Simpkin, MarsHALt, and Co., of whom Lists may be had on 


NEW GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Recently published, price 5s, bound, : 
RACTICAL AND THEORETICAL GRAMMAR OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE; for the Use of Schools. By Lzorotp Mitizr, Master 
Modern Languages, Madras College, St. Andrews. , 
Edinburgh: Oxrver and Boyp. London: Marswatt, and Co. 


wonos OF MUDEKN SLANG, CANT, AND 
niv 


VULGAR WORDS used at the Present Day in the Streets of London, the 
ersities of Oxford and Cambridge, the Houses of Parliament, the Dens of St. Giles 
and the Palaces of St. James; with a History of Vulgar Language, and Glossaries of 
Two Secret Languages spoken by the Wandering Tribes of Landon Hieroglyphics 
used by Vagabonds, &<. Small 8vo, 4s. 6d ; free by post, for 4s, 
“ A most curious and. amusing book.” — Athenaum, 


Just published by Campzn Horrex, Bookseller, 1512, Piccadilly, W, 


Just published, in Post 8vo, price 3s. 6d, : 
HE LATIN READER of JACOBS and GLASSEN. Edited, 
with Notes and a Vocabulary, by Jamzs Donatpsow, M.A., one of the 
Masters of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The above may be had in Two Parts, at 1s, 9d., and 2s, each. 
First Course: Exercises on the Inflections. 
Fables, Mytholozy, Anecdotes, Roman History, Ancient 
Geography. 
Edinburgh: A.and C. Brack. London: Lonemaw and Co. - 
In 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, price 5s. 
ARY STUART. By Atpuonse pe Lamagtrve. 
“We have here a most touching and admirable sketch of the life of one 
beautiful as she was unfortunate, and whose biography therefore is one of romantic 
and surpassing interest.”— Notes and Queries, 
“M, Lamartine’ nn review of Sw - Mary’s life is intensely interesting as a narrative. 
The work will be deep interest, and will onal repay perusal in its 
hic 4. its touching descriptions, and in the eloquence by 
fis throughout characterized.”— Glasgow S. G 


Edinbargh: Apam and Cmazizs Brack, London: and Co, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORE. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. No. III. 
Price One Shilling. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With Two Mlustrations by “ Phiz.”’ 
To be nae in Eight Monthly Parts. 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN 
GOVERNMENT, 


AND OF ITS SYSTEMATIC PERSECUTIONS OF PROTESTANTS, 
Compiled from Official Documents, 
By ALFRED MICHIELS. 
1 Vol. Post 8vo. 


OUR ENGINES OF WAR, AND HOW WE 
GOT TO MAKE THEM. 


By Captain JERVIS WHITE JERVIS, M.P. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


[On Tuesday. 


MR. WALTER WHITE'S NEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &c. 


Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In 8 Vols. 
THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 
WITH NOTES. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
2 Vols, 8vo. (This day. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


STANFORD’S 
SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE-BOOKS. 


“ We have great pleasure in recommending these books, and consider that they do 
eredit, on the whole, to both authors and publishers.”— Press. 
apart fro little Guide Books, well and be 
m travel; w t She seme th maps, raries, 
practical information for t 


PARIS. 


A New and Revised Edition, containing instructions on Routes, 
Hotels, Restaurateurs, Public Conveyances, Police Regulations, Tables of French 
Money and Measures, a short History of Paris, its Government, Public Buildings, 
Ecclesiastical Edifices, Curiosities, Places of Public Amusement, Environs of Paris, 
&c. &c., with Plans of. Paris, its Environs, and a Frontispiece, Price 3s. 6d. 

“ This is better than Galignani’s well known Guide, because it is — and cheaper, 

— sacrificing anything that can be of use to the traveller.”—Critic 

wo! affair.” Spectator. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A New Gurpk to Jersry, Guernsey, Sark, Herm, Jernov, 
and ALpERNry, with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, Agriculture, Laws, 
&c. By F. F. Dauty, Esq., of Guernsey. With a General Map, Price 3s, 6d, 
“ This is the best guide we have seen. ee 
“ A good guide for visitors,”—Guernsey Comet, 


CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


A Gurpe to the Carnreprats of Encranp and Wates, with 
their History, Architecture, and Traditions ; Notices of their eminent Ecclesiastics, 
and the Monuments of their Illustrious Dead; and short Notes of the Objects of 
Interest in each Cathedral City. By Rev. Macxenziz Watcort, M.A. Price 2s, 6d. 

“A cheap and portable Cathedral Guide; terse, clear, and faithful; based on good 
and recent authorities.”—Athenaum. 
“A comprehensive and handy little manual, and one which was much wanted.”— 

English Churchman, 

Singularly free from errors.” —Guardian, 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 


THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 


From the Recutvers to the Lanp’s Enp, including all the 
information desirable for Visitors and Tourists, as well as for Railway and other 
short Excursions. the Rev. M. Waxcort, M.A, 

The Book will ~ be sold in Four Parts—viz., 1. The Coast of Kent; 2. Sussex; 
3, Hants and Dorset; 4 Devon and Cornwall. 
Stanford's Catalogue of Books and poe fy ey may be had on 
application, or per Post for One Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8,W, 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 


In Crown 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 


By J. B. JUKES, M.A., F.R.S. 


Loeal Director of the Contegtet en of Ireland, and Lecturer on Geology 
he he Maseum of Irish Industry, 


“ Undoubtedly one of the most valuable aids to the practical study of Geology that 
has appeared of late years.” —Mining Journal, 
* The whole idea of this ‘Manual’ indicates great clearness of Kempe and a 
perusal shows us that the Author is not only perfectly acquainted wi his subject, but 
that his soul is in the study of his science.”—Atheneum, 


In 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY: 


CONTAINING A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE, WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SPECIES. 


By JAMES NICOL, F.G.S. 
Professor of Natural History in Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 
“ We cannot say more in favour of Professor Nicol’s book than that it poate to 


afford precisely the information which év ractical man should possess, and that it 
as much as it professes,” Mining J Journal, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


THE DEFENCES OF ENGLAND. 


Now ready, 
THE INVASION OF ENGLAND.—An im 
on appears in the “QUARTERLY REVIEW,” 
pub! 


t Article 
o. CCXL, just 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SHAW KENNEDY.—Norss— 


on THE Derzencses or Great Barrarn ayp IRELAND aGatnst Forkien Inva- 


sion; embracing the only General and Systematic Plan for the Pi 
tection of this Country, proposed in Recent Times. Third Edition. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


SIR FRANCIS HEAD.—Tue Derencetzss State oF 


Gerat Barrary. Second Edition. Post &vo, 12s. 
GENERAL SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS.—Ossgrvations 


on tHE System or FortiFicaTion PRoPosED BY M. Carnot; and a Compari- 
son of the Potyconat with the Bastion System; to which are added some 
Rervections on IytrENcHED Postrrons, and on the Navat, LirroraL, and 


Derencr.of Enauanp, With Plans, 8vo. Nearly ready, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TERMINATION OF THE WAR. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK.—Eneusn, Frencu, 


Iratiay, AND 18mo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY. — Hortanp, 


Bexetum, Prussia, THE Raine To SwitzERtanp. Map. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—Tue Tyzot, 


Bavaria, Ausrrta, Styria, HunGary, AND THE DanuBE From ULM 
to tHe Buack Sza. Map. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.—Tue Ars or Savoy 


anp Prepmont. Maps, Post 8vo, 9s, 


HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE.—Normanpy, ‘Bairrany, THE 
Frencu Davenins, ProvENcs, AND THE Maps. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—Anpatusia, Ronpa, Grrnapa, 
CatTaLonis, GaLuicia, THE Basques, ARRAGON, &c. Maps, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 30s, 


HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—Luspon, &. Map. 
Post 8vo, 9s, 


HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.—Sovuru Tuscany, 


THE States, Map. Post 8vo, 7s. 


HANDBOOK FOR ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 


Post 8vo, 9s, 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY. — Sarpin1a, 


Barvy, VENICE, Parma, Piacenza, Mopzna, Lucca, anp Tuscany, 
AS FAR AS THE VAL D’'ARNO, Maps. Post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.—Tue Two StciiEs, 
Napves, Pompzirt, Hercutangum, Vesuvius, &. Maps. Post 8vo, 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—Tue Nuz, 
Carzo, anp THEBES. Map, Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE. —Taa 
or Srva1, Epom, anp tHE Sygian Maps, 2 Vols. 


HANDBOOK FOR INDIA.—Bomsay anp Mapras. Map. 
2 Vols. Post Svo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK FOR GREECE.—Txe Iontan Istanps, 
THESSALY, ayp Maczpon1a, Maps, Post 8vo, 15s, 


HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—Norway anp Swepsx. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—Fintayp anv Icetayp, 
Maps. Post 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MUBRBAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


July, 1859, 
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Just ready, 8vo, price és. 
ON THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE OF 
LATIN SYNTAX. 
By SIMON 8. LAURIE, M.A. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S SEA-SIDE BOOK. 


In cloth, gilt edges, with beautifully coloured Illustrations, 


GLAUCUS; 
OR, WONDERS OF THE SHORE. 
‘By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S. 
Author of “ Westward Ho!” &c. 
Containing IUustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Work. 


“Its pages sparkle with life, they open up a thousand sources of unanticipated 
and instruction in a very happy and unwonted 
"—Kelectic Review. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., 
CaMBRInGE; AND 23, CovENT-GaRDEY, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


“A Woman’s TnouGuts Women,” &c. 


Also, next week, in 2 Vols., 21s, 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


By LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just published, | 


MILLICENT NEVILLE: 


A NOVEL, 


By JULIA TILT 
Author of “The Old Palace,” “May Hamilton,” &c. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


P a is a very interesting story, and one which is gracefully described.”—Su 
uly 

“There is a healthy tone about this story, which is a relief to the readers of modern 
novels, There is a knowledge of human nature every now and then urged upon the 
attention in a way which irresistibly commands reflection. We will just quote one 
passage as an example...... We must now take leave of Miss Tilt, strongly 
poe ne og ba her — to gencral perusal as one of the very best novels of the sea- 
son.”—. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET. 


Price Five Shillings, 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS, 
(Originally published in “Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


By Captain SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., Royal Navy; 
Author of “The Discovery of the North-West Passage,” “ Leaves from an Arctic 
Journal,” “Quedah,” &, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, in Crown 8vo, Vol. L, price 6s, cloth, to be completed 
in Two Volumes, 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES, 
Author of “Sea-side Studies,” &, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON; 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 Vols. Feap, 8vo, price 12s., 
‘orm with “ Adam Bede,’ 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 


CONTAINING— 
THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REY. AMOS BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE-STORY. 
JANET’S REPENTANCE. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 
EW TOURISTS’ MAP OF SCOTLAND. By A. Kerra 
Jonnston, F.R.G.S., &c. A Revised and Enlarged Edition, accompanied by an 
index of 9250 Names on the Map, being nearly 2000 additional to the number con- 
tained in the First Edition. Price 6s, in sheets, or 7s, 6d. in cloth ease for.the pocket, 


Biacxwoop and Soys, Edinburgh and-London,- 


Price 5s., Twentyirst Thousand, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


ane a LIBRARY EDITION, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, ag all the Illustrations of 
Cauixsmasx and 21s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, in 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE AND THEATRICAL TIMES OF 
CHARLES KEAN. 
By J. W. COLE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE, 
Edited by Lady THERESA LEWIS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


Now ready, in 8vo, 14s. 


MILITARY OPINIONS. 


I, OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES, 
IL, THE WAB IN THE CRIMEA AND THE BALTIC. 
III, MILITARY MAXIMS AND OPINIONS, 


By General Sic JOHN FOX BURGOYNE, Bart., G.C.B. 


“ Much had been ex from this long-announced work, and the reader will not 
be disappointed. We have here the pith of the General’s and experience, 
won during half a century of service in nearly every quarter of the globe. The subject 
of our national defences the reader will find most interesting.”—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


4 In a handsome Octavo Volume, 


SEVEN YEARS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDURAS, AND THE FAR WEST OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


. With Botanical, Mineralogical, and Geological Observations. 
By JULIUS FROEBEL. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE TABLE-LAND OF UPPER MOSQUITIA, 
VIEW OF THE MINING DISTRICTS OF SANTA EULALIA. 
THE CASTLE OF OMOA. 
SIERRA DE LOS ORGANOS. 
VALLEY OF THE RIO GRANDE. 
WATERING-PLACE CALLED THE “DEAD MAN’S HOLB,” 
DESERTED MISSION OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC. 


SAGUARRO TREES, 
&e, 


Literary Gazette. 
“Calm, resolute, and self-possessed, of an amiable and lively 
adventure ; patient vith physical hunger, fted 
wit nys science, Julius ~ 
in himself all slecioutes of a genuine traveller.” 


Press. 


“ A man of actton as well as letters, Mr. Froebel has aoieet cnet part < 
of life ordinarily allotted to mortals in wandering to and fro over a large portion 
of the North American Continent, Here we have very amusing notices of the habits 
and peculiarities of birds, beasts, and reptiles. We are introduced, too, to strange 
races and singular individuals, and are made the eager 5) tors 8 of man 
scenes and perilous adventures, The story of Mr, Froebel’s eventful 
told in a simple and truthful manner that at once commands the implicit fail the 


Edinburgh Courant. 

“ A more agreeable traveller than the author of the book now before us, it has not 
often been our lot to meet. A keen observer both of men nature, 
plenty of original information, animated by a love of adventure, blest. with 
spirits and a happy temper, and writing in a very pleasant =, Mr. Froebel seems 
just the man to make his way through such half-lawless, half-ci 
ere described. Our author’s pages are full of valuable information respecting the 
botany and of the districts he traverses,” 


Spectator. 
a literary rarity, a writer of a book of travels, who 


“For once we have lighted w 
of excellent matter, and 


tells us too little about himself: Mr. Froebel’s work is full 
rich in observations of natural history.” 


Observer. 
“Several admirably executed wood give in d value to this work of 
an accomplished traveller, The account uf Honduras—the mahogany country—is 
replete with interest.” 
Bell’s Messenger. 
“ What Dr. Livingstone has done for Africa, Mr. Froebel seems to have done for 


Central America. He has not only related facts as to its scenery, its 
insect life, and the condition of the human race who squat there, but he has 
how great an opportunity there is for the extension of commerce and for the 
of food.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET,» 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO WER MAJESTY. 
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Second 21s, 
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the PACIFIC 2 Vols. 8vo, 30s. 
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People’s Crown 5s. 
BRIALMONT’S LIFE OF WELLINGTON. Edited, &c., 
Bh, Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 30s, 
SIR A. 8. FRAZER'S LETTERS DURING THE 
PENINSULAR and WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS. 8vo, 18s, 
MAJOR PORTER’S HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF 
MALTA, or KNIGHTS of ST. JOH 2 Vols, 8vo, 24s, 
THOMAS RAIKES’S FROM to 1847. 
People’s Edition ‘ols, Crown 8vo, 12s, 
THE N. By Anrtnoyy People’s 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS: a Sequel to 
“The Warden.” People’s Edition Crown 8vo, 5s, 
SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. By M. A. 
ScHIMMELPENNINCK, Fifth Edi Vols., 21s. 
TEMPERAMENTS, AND ARCHITECTURE 
LIFE OF MARY Sas SCHIMMELPENNIN OK. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF THOMAS UWINS, R.A. 
SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS. People’s Edition, weiform 
with “ Lord Macaulay’s Essays” 2 Vols., 8s, 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. Music and 
People’s Edition. Copyrig! Post 4to, 12s, 


ROME, ITS AND ITS. IN STITUTIONS 8. 
By J. F, Macurez, M.P. Second Ed 


BUNSEN’S EGYPT’S IN 


HISTORY....; Vol. IIL., 8v0, 25s. 
SIMPSON’S HANDBOOK OF DINING, based 
chiefly on .. Feap. 5s. 


MAUNDER'’S TREASURY OF ENOWLEDGE. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, extended to 


the Present Time .. Feap. 8vo, 10s, 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S GENERAL GAZETTEER. Third 
Edition, Rectified to May, 1859 8vo, 30s, 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Fourth Edition, with 1026 Woodeuts 


DE FONBLANQUE ON ADMINISTRATION “ANI D 
ORGANISATION OF THE BRITISH A 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE. New Edition, Revised, dn. 
By E. N. Ganrret, M.R.C.S. C.V.S. 8vo, 10s, 


STONEHENGE’S NEW WORK ON THE DOG 7 
HEALTH AND DISEASE, Illustrations 153, 


“ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION. 
ARAGO’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Admizal Bure 
45s. 


DR. G. OGILVIE On THE FORMS OF pre {the 
“ Master-Builder’s Plan”) Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


REV. BADEN POWELL ON THE ORDER OF N ATURE 
WITH REFERENCE TO REVELATION .......... 


TALES AND STORIES BY THE AUTHOR OF « phot 
Vols. Crown 8vo, 30s, 
AMY HERBERT 28. 6d, | CLEVE HALL 9s, 6d. 
2s, 6d, | IVORS...... 3s. 6d. 
EARL’S DAUGHTER 2s, 6d. | KATHARINE ASHTON ......... 3s, 6d. 
EXPERIENCE of LIFE ......... 2s. 6d. | MARGARET PEKCIVAL......... 5s, Od. 
LANETON 43, 6d, 


LONDON: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


NEW AND EDITIONS OF MR. HUGHES'S 


MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, ay 


EOGRAPHICAL SCHOOL-BOO! 
In Feap. 8vo, with Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


and POLITICAL. For the Use of Schools and 


Hueugs, 


F.R.GS. 
1—Europe, price 3s. 


Or in Two Parts.....{ Pat America, and Australia, 4. 
W. HUGHES'S MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and 
Descriptive. With Four coloured Maps. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
W. HUGHES’S MANUAL OF MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY (Construction 
of Maps, Map-Projections, &c.). Price 4s. 6d, 


Also, in Gleig’s School Series, for the use of Beginners, 


W. HUGHES’S CHILD'S FIRST gt 
W. HUGHES'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. ice 9d. 
W. HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 18mo, 9d, 


London: Lowemay, Geren, Lonemay, and 


HE 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, price 1s, 
STEPPING-STONE TO KNOWLEDGE: P 
com rising 


several Handred Questions and Answers on 
the capacity of the Youthful Mind. By a Mormsr. 


In the same Series, price 1s, each, Stepr1wG-Sronzgs to 


BIOGRAPHY, MUSIC, 1s. 
GEOGRAPH ASTRONOMY, 1s. 
pare HISTORY, Is. ENGLISH HISTORY, 
RECIAN HISTORY, 0 ENGLISH GRAMMA 
PRENCH HISTORY, 1 ‘ FRENCH CONVERSA ON and 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. PRONUNCIATION, 1s. 


ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, price 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 2 Parts, 1s. each, 


London: Loyeman, Geren, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


IMPROVED EDITION OF MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS, 
Just published, a New Edition, in 12mo, price 4s, 6d. cloth, 


ANGNALL’S HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


General 


on for the use of Young People: with a Selection of British 
ography. 


New Edition of the Only Eprrion, as finally correeted by 
the Author; but remodelled throughout, enlarged, and improved. 


“The most en book of instruction existing, and to be preferred to all 


the others, 


to which it has served as a model,”—Quarterly Review. 


CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE NEW EDITION. 


“This is a new edition of a very familiar | held a high place as a standard school- 
and useful school-book, entirely remo- | book would be superfluous. We will 
delled, enlarged, and improved, n order | therefore content ourselves with observing 


to em’ 


the information derived in the | that the present edition has been entirely 


progress of discovery in history and reconstructed under the care of an editor 
science; and the more satisfactorily to | whose knowle 


effect this, 
rangement 


the whole vee ar- | rience implicit reliance was p! 
has been reconstructed. In | eminent from whic it 


this its new form we doubt not ‘Mang- | nated; and that no pains or expense have 


nall’s Questions’ will maintain the hon- 
ourable place it has so long held among 


elementar, 
youth.”—. 


been spared to secure for it a greater 
degree of public favour than it has ever 
works for the instruction of | hitherto enjoyed. The manner in which 
eds Intelligencer. the improvements referred to have beem 


“To offer any encomium cm a work carried out deserves oe warmest com- 
which for more than half a century has | mendation.”—Midland Cow ntiee Herald, 


*,* Messrs. Lonamaw and Co.’s Edition should be ordered. 
London: Loneman, Gregy, Lonemay, and Rongrts. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. 


A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


ENTARY LABIN GRAMMAR for the Use of Schools. 
the Rev, B. H. Kzwwapy, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 


Also by the Rev. Dr. Kexxzpy, New Editions, 
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of the best Latin Prose Authors (just 4s. 7s. 
KENNEDY'S SECOND LATIN READING BOOK 2mo, 5s. 
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KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Principles......12mo, 3s, 
KENNEDY’S The CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER... 12mpo, 2s. 
KENNEDY'S ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR .................. 1 


2mo, 4s, 6d. 
MUSARUM: Materials for Translation into Greek Verse......68, 


London: Loneman, Green, anl Co., Paternoster-row. 


BRADLEY’S SCHOOL OF CLASSIC AUTHORS, 


PROVED BY W 
A New pint in 12mo, price 3s, 6d, cloth, 


ORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions. By 
the Rev. C. Brapury, M.A. New Edition, corrected and enlarged 


addition of 


Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, the Rev, T. Warts, 


First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospi 


By the same Editor, New Editions, 


BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with Notes, &c., cor- 
rected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, price 2s 


BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS FROM PH EDRUS, with 


&c., corrected and enlarged. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY'S OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, with English 


Notes, &c., 
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London: Loweman, Paternoster-row. 


APPROVED CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY C. D. YONGE, B.A. 
Recently published, in Post Epit pie 9s. bound; or, with an “Appendix of Latin 


” price 12s, bound, 


Cig er OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, containin overy 
Word used by the Poets of good authority. By C. D. Yonex, BA. 


Edition, re 


vised and corrected. 


Mr. Yonge’s “Latin Gradus,” which | and the parases are selected solely from 
was compiled expressly for the use of | the Roman Poets of the Augustan age, 
Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Harrow, | to whose writings this Gradus hens 6 a 
Charterhouse, and Rugb Schools, King's, Lexicon. The Eprrioy, 


College, London, and 


1 s the 
eight publi 
contains 
more than 


riborough w ready, besides the Appendix of Epi- 
only Gradus in use at all Bn thets classified and arranged according to 
lic Schools and Colleges.. It | their English meaning, ee a nad 


above 100 , and 2000 words | Vocabulary of acce: 


ntuated 
the old Gradus ad Parnassum. | omitted from the t body of the. Gredus”™ 


All the words are classified cones Se to | on account of their rare occurrence or 
unimportance, 


their age; 


distinguished, and the authorities Cited; 


their different meanings comparative 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK all the 
GREEK enue used by writers of good authori 


London: Lowemaw, Lonaman, and 


London; Printed by Tuomas Cuoats and James Atton Epwasps, at their Office, 
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